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tho Open Door 


My Prores- 
TANT stepfath- 
er, Scottie, was 
a taxi driver 
whose duties 
included driv- 
ing seminari- 
ans to the church where they taught 
catechism on Sundays. His Scottish 
accent and humor soon made him a 
favorite with them. 

One unusually cold morning, a tire 
on his taxi went flat on the seminary 
drive. Four husky seminarians 
swooped down on Scottie, hustled 
him inside, and filled him with hot 
chocolate and cookies. Meanwhile, 
two other boys changed the tire. 

This kindness moved him to ask 





questions, and then to take instruc- 
tions. A few months later, with blue 
eyes sparkling, he proudly walked 
down the aisle to be baptized into the 


Church. Joseph P. McCormack. 
Tue Catholic Church stood, invit- 
ingly, across the street from the 
public school in the small North Da- 
kota town [ lived in as a little girl. 
But my parents were strict adherents 
of a Protestant sect, and forbade me 
to even play with Catholic children, 
much less to enter their church. 

I was about 12 when one beautiful 
evening I walked past the church 
during May devotions. A classmate 
came hurrying by, late, and invited me 
in. I hesitated, followed. Everything 


[For statements of true incidents 


by which persons wi 


amazed me: the flower-bedecked, 
candlelit altar; the soft music; every- 
one kneeling—I had never seen that 
before. A feeling of peace came over 
me. Oh, that someday I might be- 
long to such a Church! 

Several years later, I married a 
Catholic boy, my parents consenting 
only with the stipulation that I was 
not to join his Church. But I went 
to Mass, and studied his religion. A 
year later, when our first child was 
baptized, I was likewise—with no 
objections from my parents. 

Mrs. James McAndrew. 


Qvr NeicHBorHoop football team in 
Chicago defeated a Gary steelwork- 
ers’ team three years in a row, and 
after each defeat a Gary man, a 
Ukrainian Protestant named Vitch, 
and I came to blows. One night, 
Vitch met me at a party, and he 
said, “All of us guys kick your men 
when we get the chance in a game, 
but you always gave me time to get 
up. How come?” 

I told Vitch about Father McGuire, 
our pastor and coach: how, if he ever 
heard of one of. his boys purposely 
fouling an opponent, he’d “just about 
decapitate him.” 

Vitch said, “I would like to meet 
this man.” 

The meeting was arranged. Vitch 
and Father grew quite friendly. Now 
Vitch is a Catholic—and my brother- 
in-law. Robert Connolly. 


re brought into the Church $25 will 


Manuscripts submitted for this depart be returned.—Ed.| 
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Wanted: Better Politicians 





By Mayor Josepu S. Ciark, Jr., oF PHILADELPHIA 


} 


Condensed 


‘upcED BY the standards of base- 
oJ ball, how many politicians have 
we who could play left field for the 
Giants? How many have we who 
could even get into a minor league? 
Not many. I think we have too 
much mediocrity in government. It 
troubles me that this should be so 
at a time of such complexity and 
crisis. 

Why should this be so in politics 
when it is not so in business and 
the professions? There are ten 
qualified candidates for medical 
school for one 
There are five candidates for every 
vacancy in the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Why do thousands of elective offices 
go by default to mediocre contest- 
ants? Why do so many students 
of government go into teaching 
and civil service instead of politics? 

Men become politicians in one 
of three ways. 

First, they may start at the bot- 


every accepted. 


s Boston 16, M f 


from the 


Atlantic Monthly* 


tom as precinct committeemen, 
work for the party organization, 
become ward leaders, township or 
county chairmen, and be nominated 
for ofhce as a reward for faithful 
service to the party. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Joe 
Martin, and Leverett Saltonstall 
followed this general course. These 
four became skilled in government 
through long tenure in elective 
office before they reached the sum- 
mits of their careers. They knew 
practical politics from the ground 
up. 

A second way is to ignore the 
party organization and to plunge 
into politics as a maverick, then ob- 
tain nomination and election with- 
out the support, and frequently de- 
spite the opposition, of the old 
regulars. This has been done by 
men of integrity as well as by 
mountebanks. Former Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor deLesseps Morri- 
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son of New Orleans, and Mayor 
Quigg Newton of Denver used this 
method; but so did Huey Long. 
All of these men knew very little 
about politics when first elected. 

The third way is to be drafted 
by a political organization to save 
it from defeat when none of the 
old regulars is thought to have 
much chance of winning. Dwight 
Eisenhower and Adlai Stevenson 
are outstanding examples of this 
route to public office and a political 
career. Neither was versed in the 
art of politics when first pressed 
into service. 

Chairmen of party organizations 
all over the country would sell 
their shirts every year for commit- 
teemen and ward leaders with in- 
tegrity, administrative ability, a so- 
ciable nature, and the willingness 
to work long, hard hours. Every 
year they wring their hands over 
the lack of candidates with public 
appeal, with an understanding of 
government, and with the ability 
to speak clearly and tersely in pub- 
lic. Almost every year, the political 
leaders have to look around for 
some citizen who has not come up 
through the normal political chan- 
nels. They have to take what they 
can get, and too often it is pretty 
bad. 

Do you know your mayor, your 
city councilman, your state legis- 
lator, your governor, your congress- 
man, your senator? What qualifica- 
tions do they have for public office? 
Are they as good men in their field 


~ 


as your doctor, teachers, or the of- 
ficers of your bank? 

This nation was fortunate at its 
birth. After 175 years, the Found- 
ing Fathers still look good; and it 
is no coincidence that almost all of 
them were experienced politicians. 
In the succeeding years, whenever 
a serious national crisis has arisen, 
some great statesman has turned 
up to help pull our chestnuts out of 
the fire. In my book there are five 
of them: Jackson, Lincoln, the two 
Roosevelts, and Wilson. Four of 
them had wide political experience 
before becoming President. The 
fifth was the country’s leading 
authority on American’ govern- 
ment, and had just completed a 
term as governor of New Jersey. 
There was not a political amateur, 
and no touch of mediocrity, in the 
lot. 

These men were few, they were 
recruited by chance, and they ex- 
ceeded the expectations we normal- 
ly are content with as requirements 
for public office—which are little 
more, I am afraid, than a genial 
personality, boundless energy, and 
a loud voice. (Since the invention 
of the microphone, one doesn’t 
even need a loud voice.) 

We need more skilled politicians 
if our government is to continue to 
be a success. We haven’t enough of 
them, and we haven’t bothered as 
yet to learn why, let alone do any- 
thing about recruiting them. 

David Lilienthal contends that 
able men in industry, labor, and 
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England, Switzerland, and Scan- 
dinavia, politics is an honorable 
profession. Until it becomes such 
in the U.S., we are not going to 
get as many good and well-trained 


the professions should regard it as 
part of their career to serve a tour 
of duty in Washington or City 
Hall. 

But politics remains a profession 
which can seldom be mastered by 
an act of will or by sudden and 
short exposure. If the career of a 
Winston Churchill, a Robert Taft, 
or a George Norris proves any- 
thing, it is that training is as im- 
portant to politics as it is to medi- 
cine, engineering, or law. 

Why then do we not produce 
more and better politicians in 
America? The reasons, I think, are 
these: 1. our national attitude to- 
ward the profession; 2. its econom- 
ics; 3. our lack of competent per- 
sonnel planning. 

The average American has a pic- 
ture in his mind of the successful 
surgeon, “the man in white,” con- 
ducting a delicate operation to save 
a human life. He sees the success- 
ful lawyer arguing eloquently be- 
fore the Supreme Court. He sees 
the engineer constructing a Hoover 
dam. But the politician he sees as 
a heel on a soapbox making a fool 
of himself. 

This attitude is reflected in a poll 
which showed that seven out of ten 
American fathers did not wish 
their sons to go into politics. This 
attitude is reinforced by occasional 
outcroppings of corruption and 
smear tactics. They create a climate 
of opinion which denies to politics 
the respect in which it is held in 
other successful democracies. In 


November 


politicians as we need. 

The second cause of our shortage 
of skilled politicians is economic. 
The governor of Maryland gets a 
salary of $4,500 a year, the gov- 
ernor of Indiana $8,000. No gov- 
ernor receives more than $25,000 a 
year, not even in New York, where 
the annual budget is $1 billion. A 
similar position in industry would 
pay at least $50,000 a year and prob- 
ably more. A_ state legislator in 
Tennessee gets $4 a day; in Kansas, 
North Dakota, and Rhode Island, 
$5 a day. The average legislative 
salary is $1,000 a year, and the 
maximum $5,000 a year. The rate 
of pay for most state legislators 
violates national minimum-wage 
standards. 

Finally, we have no peacetime 
method in America for channeling 
ability into those places in our gov- 
ernment where it is most needed. 
We believe that the law of supply 
and demand will eventually take 
care of shortage and surplus. But 
it won’t; and while we relax we 
may well go the way of other 
democracies which died for lack of 
leadership. 

We have to break up a vicious 
circle. Politicians will be held up 
to scorn as long as they act from 
ignoble motives or prove incompe- 
tent as public servants. So until we 
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get better politicians the profession 
will continue to get a bad press; 
and as long as it gets a bad press 
it will be hard to persuade people 
of competence to make politics 
their career. 

Hard but not impossible. Here 
are a few tentative suggestions. 

1. The salaries of elected public 
officials must be increased until 
they are comparable with those in 
other professions requiring compa- 
rable talent for success. 

2. Pension and retirement sys- 
tems should be substantially im- 
proved. 

3. Business, labor, and the pro- 
fessions should encourage young 
men and women in their employ to 
take up politics. They should be 
congratulated if elected to public 
office, given leave of absence dur- 
ing campaign time, and allowed to 
return to their jobs without loss of 
status and with a friendly pat on 
the back if they get licked. They 
will be more useful to their em- 
ployers for the experience. 

4. Women should be encouraged 
to participate more actively. They 
tend to raise the level of integrity 
and imagination in politics. 

5. Political organizations must 
be persuaded to welcome intelligent 
recruitment to their ranks. They 
must be more willing to reward 
men of high caliber who, in turn, 
are willing to do the often dull 
jobs of politics. The best way of 
doing this is to break up political 
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machines based on patronage and 
on alliances with racketeers and 
grafters. This, of course, is a long, 
hard process. I believe, however, 
that the trend since the 2nd World 
War has been toward a_ higher 
standard of morality in politics. 

6. Departments of government 
and public administration at our 
universities should be encouraged 
to institute in-service training pro- 
grams for elected public officials. 

7. We might well consider the 
British system of equipping both 
local party organizations with paid 
staff trained at national party ex- 
pense and recruited on a career 
basis. This might be a partial an- 
swer to the current dilemma of 
how to adjust the need for paid 
party workers to the passing of 
the patronage system. 

8. We must stop deriding politi- 
cians as men with low standards. A 
politician must have a thick skin. 
He will need to dish it out and he 
must therefore learn to take it, 
but he is entitled to a presumption 
of integrity in the same measure as 
the doctor, schoolteacher, or bank- 
er. And his private life is no more 
subject for public comment than 
that of other professional men. 
Fear of smear deters many good 
citizens from politics. 

Above all, we must realize that 
it takes great competence to run 
a country which finds itself in a 
position of world leadership in a 
time of deadly peril. 











Mrs. Sparact has taken 100 watfs into her arms and heart 


Mother to the Motherless 


By Roma Rupp TurkKeEL 


Conce 





- Must MEET her,” I thought, 
| as I looked at the newspaper 
picture of the woman who 
has 102 children. You may have 
seen the picture yourself. It was in 
the papers last February. It showed 
Cardinal Spellman honoring Mrs. 
Rose Sparaci for her distinguished 
service as a Catholic foster mother. 
Mrs. Sparaci, a widow with two 
children of her own, has opened 
her heart and home to 100 needy 
children during the last 43 years. 
Her bright and big smile 
warmed me right out of the news 
paper picture. 
I found her on the 2nd tloor ot 
a scrubbed and freshly painted du 
plex in the Bronx. I heard the 











eyes 


scramble of feet as I 
climbed the stairs; a tow- 
headed boy opened th« 
door and looked down al 
me. 
‘““Mama!”’ 
“Company!” 
We went into a tiny 
living room and sat 
down. The little towhead 
was watching me with a 


he called. 


shy smile. 
“Would you like to sce 
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this?” he asked, holding out a little 
First Communion prayer-book-and 
rosary set in a new black leather 
case. 

“Johnny’s going to make his 
first Communion in a couple of 
weeks,” Mrs. Sparaci said, with 
such a proud smile that Johnny 
seemed to grow two inches. 

A slim blond 12-year-old boy 
raced up the stairs two at a time, 
burst into the room, and threw his 
school books on the couch. 
Gilbert.” Mrs. Sparaci 
introduced us. 

“Gilbert and John are half-broth- 
ers,” she told me when he had gone 
out. “Thev have the same mother. 


but different fathers. ’'ve had them 


“This is 
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both since they were three years 
old.” 

“Come and meet Rita.” Rita, a 
lovely, dark-skinned Eurasian girl 
of 14, was at the kitchen table do- 
ing her homework. Her assign- 
ment was to draw a picture of a 
ship and write a story about it, and» 
she was poring over some ship pic- 
tures. Her father, a ship’s cook, 
had sent them to her. 

“Rita’s been here only two years. 
I really hadn’t planned to take any 
more after my husband died, and 
besides, we’ve always had mostly 
boys, usually six at a time. But |] 
couldn’t refuse Rita. Her father’s 
off on a ship the year around, and 
nobody knows where her mother 
is. As a matter of fact, I could nev- 
er refuse any child. I took every 
baby they ever put into my arms. 
My husband and I couldn’t say 
No.” 

She pointed to a large framed 
picture of a handsome young man 
in naval uniform. 

“That’s Bob. He’s 19 now, and 
this has been his home since he 
was three months old. He’s just 
joined the navy. But George is still 
with us. He came when he was 
three months old, too, and he’s 21 
now. Of course, he’s past the foster- 
home age, but he stays on as a 
welcome boarder. This is the only 
home he’s ever known. He’s work- 
ing with my own son Carl, who 
lives downstairs with his wife and 
four little girls.” 

It all started, she told me, back 
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in 1912, when she had her first 
baby. The baby died when it was 
nine months old, and the sun 
seemed to go out of Mrs. Sparaci’s 
life. But it only went behind a 
cloud, and it started shining again 
after a talk with her doctor. 

“Mrs. Sparaci,” the doctor said, 
“you need a baby. You were born 
to mother them. Do you know 
how many babies at the New York 
Foundling hospital need mother’s 
milk? You have so much—why 
don’t you go over and help them?” 

Mrs. Sparaci did. Day after day 
she kept going to the hospital and 
nursing babies.Then one day they 
gave her a puny little three-months- 
old boy to take home with her. He 
needed more than milk; he needed 
the love and cuddling and round- 
the-clock care of a real home. 

He was first of the 100. They 
kept coming fast after that, and 
they never stopped coming. She 
took them all, whatever their health 
or mentality, however deeply 
scarred they were inside from the 
tragedy of broken homes or the 
cruelty of rejection. She only knew 
they needed her. When Mrs. Spa- 
raci’s own Carl and Vince were 
born, they found a big happy fam- 
ily waiting for them. 

“I’m allowed six at a time,” she 
said, and then she smiled. “The 
house was always full of children, 
the way houses are meant to be. | 
was always nursing one or two, 
and fixing bottles for one or two 
who were a little older. And the 
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ones who were too old for a bot- 
tle—well, they’re all grown up now 
with homes of their own. They tell 
me they can still see me ladling out 
the spaghetti I used to cook in five- 
pound batches. They still get hun- 
gry when they remember the smell 
of the sauce that was always sim- 
mering on the stove.” 

A good-looking dark-haired man 
in overalls looked into the room. 

“That’s Carl, my own son, just 
home from work. He keeps the 
house in fine shape for me. And 
not a day goes by that I don’t hear 
from some of the others. That poor 
mailman—you should see the load 
he has to carry in on Mother’s day 
and Christmas. And so many wed- 
dings! And so many grandchil- 
dren!” 

Problems? Yes, there have been 
plenty, but none that love couldn’t 
solve. 

Her children have come mostly 
from broken homes. Some stayed 
only until their parents could take 
them back, or until they were legal- 
ly adopted. But most of them knew 
no other mother, and stayed with 
Mrs. Sparaci until they grew up 
and started families of their own. 

Some of them were children of 
tragedy, like three-year-old Buddy. 
He clung to Mrs. Sparaci all day, 
shook with fright if a bell rang or 
a door slammed, and screamed his 
way through nightmares every 
night. Buddy’s parents had fought, 
in a continuous drunken rage, al- 
most since his birth. Then one day 


November 


his father murdered his mother 
before Buddy’s three-year-old eyes. 
It took Mrs. Sparaci three months 
to coax the light into his eyes, four 
to win his first smile, and it was 
six months before he'd leave her 
side to go out and play. 

And there was Marty, the three- 
year-old Mrs. Sparaci took home to 
love because the doctors called him 
“hopeless.” They said he’d never 
walk nor talk. He was more like 
a vegetable than a baby. He had to 
be propped into a sitting position, 
didn’t seem to know what was go- 
ing on around him, couldn’t hold 
anything in his limp little hands, 
wouldn’t eat. 

Hopeless? “No child’s hopeless,” 
said Mrs. Sparaci. “If you love 
enough, the hope comes.” She 


loved Marty enough to have him 


feeding himself by the time he was 
four, walking at four and a half, 
talking when he was five. It was 
a happy day for Mrs. Sparaci, the 
day she walked Marty over for his 
first day at school. 

How does she keep order in a 
house bursting with problems? 

“First,” said Mrs. Sparaci, “you've 
got to love your children. You can’t 
pretend. Children know’ when 
they’re really loved. 

“If you love them, you under- 
stand them, because you put your- 
self in their place, and see things 
from their point of view. When 
you do that, you see how important 
it is to praise them. You can find 
something to praise in even the 
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worst child—and you must find it, 
because that’s what he’ll grow on. 

“And don’t forget discipline. A 
child feels secure when discipline 
is strict but fair. We’ve never al- 
lowed any difference between our 
own children and the others. What 
one gets, the others get. Where one 
goes, the others go. They’ve all had 
their jobs to do around the house— 
and they’re held strictly responsible. 
They know when bedtime is, and 
they never have to be reminded. 


Almost every family has rules, but 
making rules isn’t the important 
thing. It’s sticking to them. 

“I hear people say that children 
from broken homes are the ones 
who turn into delinquents. I’m 
proud that not one of mine has 
ever gotten into trouble. More than 
50 were in the army, navy, and 
marines during the war. 

“God has been so good. Every 
day of my life I thank Him that 
He keeps sending me babies.” 


Hearts Are Trumps 


Sister Geracpine, a nun of our Community, was recovering from a stroke, 
but we could not bring her home from the hospital until we found a practical 


nurse for her. 


One morning, as I was teaching my Ist graders, a 50¢ piece clattered to 
the floor. Blushing furiously, a little girl stood up. “It’s mine, Sister. Would 
you keep it for me till after school? I’m afraid I'll lose it.” 

When Doris came later to get her money, she explained excitedly, “A Cath- 
olic lady next door gave it to me as a First Communion present. I’ve never 
had so much money before. I brought it with me today to show you.” 

“You must have rich neighbors,” I laughed. 

“Oh, no,” Doris replied, “Miss R hasn’t been able to get work for more 
than four months. She does practical nursing. She’s about 45, and she says 
that most people want somebody younger.” 

By this time, I was the one who was excited, “Practical nurse! How can 
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I reach her? Do you have her phone number?” 
Next afternoon, when I got back from school, our sick nun was home; 


Miss R was already on duty with her. 


“But how did you find out about me?” she had asked our Superior. Rever- 
end Mother told her about the little girl and the 50¢ piece. The woman’s 


eyes filled with tears. 


“IT didn’t have much money left when I gave that to Doris. But a First 


Communion comes only once.” 


For Miss R, that proved the beginning of a job as convent nurse that has 
stretched on for eight years. We often wonder how we ever got along with- 


out her. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 u : long. of ; 
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Wall of family solidarity balks 


tide of communist oppression 
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Cold War in Red Poland 
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Condensed 


Into the Munich offices of Radio 
Free Europe walked a young Polish 
schoolmaster. Interviewers found in 
his story a microcosm of Polish fe 
today, and an insight into a strange 
movement: the 


homemade resistance 





family council. 
N THE pays when Poland was 

i] independent, Jan Kowalski’s 
father, a factory worker and 
a do-it-yourself man, built the two- 
story house in which his family 
lives. It was the effort of keeping 
the house in repair that first showed 
the Kowalskis they must 
work together if they were to sur- 
vive the communist occupation. 

When it became absolutely nec- 
essary to build a new well, elder 
brother Stefan truck-driver 
pal to drop off a bag of govern- 
ment cement from time 
Father persuaded an old peasant to 
supply timber. The girls and 
younger boys toured the junk shops 
and dumps for pump parts. 

The five working members of 
the family—father, Stefan, Jan, the 
husband of married daughter Zofia, 
and Hanka, the younger daughter 
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—pool all but a small part of their 
wages each month. Sometimes 
when one or another needs a new 


pair of boots or a bicycle, his con 


tribution is less. 

Usually they manage to put 3,000 
zlotys a month (about $210) into 
the hands of the mother. It is not 
enough to feed and clothe them all. 
So, in a small garden they rent 
from a peasant, the family raises 
carrots, cabbages, and cucumbers, 
and keeps a cow, a pig, and a score 
of chickens. They almost never buy 
meat or fruit. The father and the 
son attending with 
them for lunch a piece of bread 
spread with lard. 

Though the Kowalskis are legal 
ly entitled to all the living space 
in their house, a communist official 
and his family got themselves bil- 
leted on the top floor. Somehow 
the Kowalskis squeeze into the two 
rooms and small kitchen of the 
lower floor. The father and Stefan 
often work night shifts, and_ this 
enables the family to take turns on 
the three folding beds. In this 
strained existence, only great self- 
discipline and mutual love keep 


school take 


Time, Inc., and 
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tempers even and life well ordered. 

The Kowalskis soon found that 
a responsible atmosphere was cre- 
ated when all the family were con- 
sulted on decisions; it was a kind 
of family collective. Thus, the ques- 
tion of whether Zofia, whose court- 
ship had already lasted some years, 
should be married or not was de- 
cided at a family meeting. It was 
impossible to find a rented room 
anywhere. The family agreed that 
the tiny cellar should be made over, 
by covering the cement floor with 
wooden planks, into a home for 
bride and groom. 

Jan remembers Zofia’s wedding 
with great happiness. Perhaps be- 
cause of the universal poverty, Jan 
says, there is no such thing as a 


quiet wedding in Poland today. 
For months, the family saved its 
coppers to buy drink and dainties 
for the wedding reception. Ignor- 
ing the old custom of serving good 


vodka to begin with and_ then 
switching to homemade brew, the 
father insisted that his guests 
should receive only good vodka 
and fruit wine. When the three- 
man band, hired for the occasion, 
heard that they were to be dined 
and wined, they reduced their fee 
from 600 to 450 zlotys. 

Zofia and her husband were mar- 
ried in borrowed clothes. Synthetic 
coffee was served with canapés and 
homemade cakes. The furniture 
was moved to the cellar, and there 
was dancing. About midnight a 
dinner was served for about 30 


guests: chicken broth with rice 
and home-grown vegetables. In the 
morning, another, smaller meal was 
served. There was no cause to be 
ashamed about Zofia’s wedding. 

She and her husband were de- 
lighted with the tiny cellar, but aft- 
er her baby was born, Zofia moved 
upstairs, and slept with the child 
in a deck chair. There were now 
11 in the family. 

Stefan is the big money earner 
in the family. A specialist in his 
trade, he makes $112 a month. But 
advancement is denied him where 
he works because he is neither a 
member of the Communist party 
nor of the Communist Youth or- 
ganization. Party organizers both- 
ered him for a time, until 
caught him reading a detective 
story by Edgar Wallace. A reader 
of trash was not fit to be a com- 
munist, they said. The family has 
been grateful to Edgar Wallace 
ever since. 

Bright and pretty Hanka, who 
worked as an assistant in a state- 
controlled shop, was the next prob- 
lem. Men, some of them quite high 
in the communist hierarchy, court- 
ed her, gave her gifts. Her job paid 
well, and soon she was raised to 
management level and sent on lo- 
cal business missions, for which she 
received a travel allowance. 

Everything pointed to a good ca- 
reer and a satisfactory marriage for 
Hanka. But the family, meeting in 
council, decided that Hanka must 
leave her job. She complained to 


one 
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the manager about her “nerves,” 
and she took another job as a typ- 
ist at half the salary she had been 
earning. She lives an obscure life, 
uncourted by party gentlemen. 
The question of Jan’s political in- 
volvement was not so easily solved. 
As a schoolteacher, he was obliged 
to take part in political demonstra- 
tions. Sooner or later, he would be 
forced to join the Communist par- 
ty, or suffer the penalty of being 
a suspected person. The family 
council discussed the matter, and 
decided that Jan should give up 
teaching. That was not easy to do, 
since teachers are scarce and are 
under orders to stick to their jobs. 
All questions eventually turned 
on the likelihood of becoming in- 
volved in communist affairs. Han- 
ka and Jan are the kind of intelli- 
gent young people who usually get 
ahead in any nation. Through their 
influence, the whole family might 
have been raised to comparative 
comfort. But the family was sure 


that in this role both Hanka and 
Jan would have tasks to perform 
which would go completely against 
their sense of honor and integrity. 
They would be obliged to take 
what the family called “political ac- 
tions” against people as innocent as 
themselves. 

It was sad for a pretty young 
girl like Hanka to fake a case of 
nerves and forego a life of ease. 
But, Jan thought, it is better for 
her to find a husband among peo- 
ple like themselves. Then she can 
be married like Zofia and live with 
the family. 

Creating living space for Hanka 
and her future husband was one 
problem Jan solved without con- 
sulting the family council. At har- 
vest time, the government sent out 
an urgent call for agricultural 
workers. Jan volunteered, an act 
which temporarily canceled out his 
orders to work as a teacher. When 
he found himself deep in the coun- 
try, he quietly fled Poland. 


& 


Reap the Whirlwind 


Crops were good throughout east Europe this summer despite a lack of nor- 
mal sunshine. As a solemn sneer at traditional religious festivals held in con- 
nection with the harvest, east German Reds put up huge signs reading, “We 
raise crops without God and without the sun.” 


The signs were displayed simultaneously at many farm centers throughout 
the Soviet zone of occupation. Politicians were on hand to boast that commu- 
nist science needs neither God nor nature to produce a land of plenty. 


The day after the signs went on display, a smashing hailstorm destroyed 
the crops before they could be harvested. N.C.W.C. 


pies 





Both Catholics and non-Catholics learn 


more about the Holy Sacrifice 


TV Mass for 
Shut-ins 


By James C. G. ConniIFF 


rcubisHoe Richard J. Cushing 

of Boston took a long look at 

the motto on his coat-of-arms, Ut 
Cognoscant Te (That they may 
know Thee), and decided to act on 
an idea that he had prayed hard 
over. After celebrating a televised 
Mass at St. Clement’s shrine in 
Boston’s Back Bay section, he faced 
the TV cameras with some words 
that were not in the rubrics. How 


many of those watching at home, 
he asked, would like to see Mass 
televised regularly? 

The archbishop got his answer 


in 48 hours. More than 12,000 
pieces of mail shouted approval. 
Now, all that he needed was a 
studio. TV studios come high, but 
an initial $100,000 toward one ma- 
terialized swiftly at an archdiocesan 
industrial exhibit where 200 manu- 
facturers displayed and sold their 
wares. 

Next, he needed a man to run 
the program. The archbishop had 
long had his eye on a 44-year-old 
priest of the Boston archdiocese 
with a gift for dramatic produc- 
tion: Father Walter L. Flaherty 
was the man. 


Man, means, and _ inspiration 
blended so well that Archbishop 
Cushing was able to inaugurate 
the world’s first Catholic archdi- 
ocesan TV center at a pontifical 
low Mass on the feast of the Cir- 
cumcision, last New Year’s day. 
Its call letters, appropriately, are 
wius-tv. Its studios are on the 2nd 
floor of William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell’s old residence at 25 Granby 
St., overlooking the River Charles. 
The center has a chapel complete 
with altar and tabernacle, Com- 
munion rail, pews for 30, and 
“stained-glass windows.” The win- 
dows are realistically contrived 
from cutouts and cellophane to 
hide a blank wall. All these props 
are on wheels; they can be rolled 
out of sight when other programs 
are on the center’s ambitious cal- 
endar. 

The Mass, however, will always 
be its main program. Now, arthrit- 
ics, amputees, elderly people, and 
the bedridden of all six New Eng- 
land states can watch the Holy 
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Sacrifice every Sunday morning. A 
micro-wave transmitter on the roof 
has not yet been put to use for 
direct telecasting. For the present, 
unsponsored time is purchased 
from wwnac-tv, which provides an 
eight-man crew to beam the pro- 
gram over coaxial cable. 

Wins-tv’s main purpose is to ed- 
ucate televiewers in the liturgy. 
Father Flaherty, in the control 
room, explains each act of the cele- 
brant as the Mass proceeds. Each 
telecast highlights a different aspect 
of the Mass: the priest’s hands, the 
vestments, gestures, history, sym- 


bolism, language. 

Celebrants thus far include Very 
Rev. Rinato Ziggioti, Salesian supe- 
rior general, Turin, Italy; Bishop 
Moynihan of Kerry, Ireland; Bish- 


op Petit from Wales; and Jesuit 
Bishop McElhiney from Jamaica. 
Future plans call for Masses accord- 
ing to the Eastern rites and the spe- 
cial rites of the older Religious 
Orders. 

Archbishop Cushing himself has 
been celebrant three or four times. 
His congregations have included 
groups from Serra International (a 
lay organization dedicated to fos- 
tering vocations), children in wheel 
chairs from Kennedy Memorial 
hospital, and a number of his be- 
loved “exceptional children” frem 
St. Coletta’s home for mentally 
retarded in Hanover. At the end 
of the Mass for the mentally re- 
tarded, served by two boys from 
St. Coletta’s, His Excellency en- 
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Novembes 
couraged the children he considers 
“exceptionally close to God” to get 
closer to the hearts of viewers by 
waving directly into the camera. 

Boston’s TV center recently pre- 
sented the first nuptial Mass on 
TV, and has televised reception of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and Holy 
Orders. St. John’s, archdiocesan 
seminary in Brighton, served as 
the stage for witis-tv’s telecast of 
Holy Orders. 

Equally unusual close-up pictures 
of the sacramental life of the 
Church, as well as philosophical 
and theological discussions, are on 
Father Flaherty’s schedule. His ul- 
timate goal is to telecast a solemn 
pontifical Mass in color. The whole 
project, he says, “has almost in- 
credible possibilities.” 

Viewers agree. From cities north 
to Brunswick, Maine, and south to 
Hartford, Conn., mail pours in at 
the rate of 100 letters a day. Many 
writers thank the archbishop for 
bringing the Mass to them. Some 
non-Catholics write that the .TV 
Mass has finally let them under- 
stand what it is that draws so many 
Catholics from their homes on Sun- 
day morning. 

Many Catholics get up early to 
attend Mass and then hurry home 
to watch it on TV for a_ better 
view than even an altar boy gets. 
Father Flaherty says, “This is one 
of the gratifying proofs of His Ex- 
cellency’s thesis that television is 
going to be one of the most pre- 


apostolic instruments the 


clous 
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Church has ever had for reaching 
everybody, not just the halt. You 
can’t beat a TV camera for close- 
ups.” 

Thus tar, no one seems to have 
made the mistake of imagining 
that the TV Mass fulfills the obli- 
gation to assist at Mass. Even Fa- 
ther Flaherty’s lite staff must get 
to Mass before the show begins or 
after it’s over. Since warm up of 
equipment for the 9:15. telecast 
takes a full hour, it’s usually after. 
The Center’s TV chapel is not a 
public oratory, so only tbe servers 
and formal guests of the celebrant 
can satisfy their obligation to hear 
Sunday Mass. 

Father Flaherty, like any com 
mercial video producer, likes to 
know how many viewers he has 


during the summer. Last spring he 
got some friends to take a private 
sampling for him. In a week, just 
from that tiny poll, he got 6,000 
signed petitions that the TV Mass 


conunue right through the hot 
months. It did. 

Air conditioning shields the robed 
celebrants and busy staffers from 
both hot weather and TV lighting. 
But it takes prayer and toresight 
to save a man from making mis- 
takes as he offers the Holy Sacrifice 
before a camera. Every celebrant is 
urged to go over the rubrics care- 
fully no matter how well he may 
know his Mass procedure. 

The center’s staff, of course, sees 
to every last detail of the altar ar- 
rangements. The celebrant is cau- 


tioned not to look at the camera 
even briefly while he is offering 
Mass. At the sermon, on the other 
hand, he must be sure to look di- 
rectly into it. And he must remem- 
ber that his audience is no ordi 
nary congregation, but all New 
England in a little room where 
possibly two or three have come 
together in His name. 
Father Flaherty is in a 
position to help with this last prob- 
lem. In addition to running the 
TV center he teaches speech at St. 
John’s seminary. But in spite ot 
the newness of the TV Mass, there 
have so far been only two slips. 
One priest suddenly found that 
he couldn’t remember the next 
sentence as he said the prayers after 
Mass. Rather than fumble for it, 
he calmly put on his biretta and 
trailed his altar boys off scene. 
Another time, the celebrant finished 
Mass a little bit too early. Un- 
perturbed, Father Flaherty came 
out to fill the gap with additional 
commentary. “One thing I can al- 
ways do,” he admits, “is talk.” 
Important as it is, his gifted 
tongue was not the only qualifica- 
tion that led Archbishop Cushing 
to single out the tall, gentle-man- 
nered priest for this pioneer assign- 
ment. Father Flaherty was born 
in Woburn, Mass. He took his de- 
gree at Boston college before en 
tering St. John’s seminary. There 
he revealed a keen ear for liturgical 
music and a_ natural talent for 
directing theatricals. He was or- 
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dained in 1940. His older and 
younger brothers are also priests. 

As a preparation for taking 
charge of the projected TV center, 
Archbishop Cushing sent Father 
Flaherty to New York to. study 
television techniques firsthand at 
cbs, then on to the West Coast for 
an entire summer helping Father 
James Keller produce more than 30 
Christopher films. Back in Boston, 
Father Flaherty did a daily news- 
cast over WMeEx, the only daily 
Catholic newscast in the country. 
When, therefore, at their annual 
convention in Pittsburgh this sum- 
mer, the National Association of 
Catholic Broadcasters elected Fa- 
ther Flaherty vice president, they 
picked a man of some experience. 

If Father Flaherty and His Ex- 


cellency can achieve it, the influ- 
ence of wins-tv will go far beyond 


Boston and the New England 
states. In August, a bare eight 
months after its inception, Father 
Flaherty held his first five-day 
course in TV techniques for nuns. 
This was featured on nsc’s Today, 
and Life ran a picture story. 
Father will soon start work on 
a series of religious “spot commer- 
cials” for insertion between secular 
shows on the sponsored channels. 
Filmed and suitably animated, 
cartoons of professional caliber 
illustrating some spiritual truth 
will, Father feels, be well received. 
That he is on the right track 
may be seen from the way New 
England has taken to a series called 


Our Believing World over wsz-tv. 

Now four years old, it salutes a 
different faith each Sunday; it 
has won a Freedom Foundation 
award for religious  telecasting. 
Every 4th Sunday is allocated to 
Catholics, so on that day wins-tv 
and the Center staff are swamped. 
Following immediately the TV 
Mass for Shut-Ins, Our Believing 
World is televised trom 10:30 to 11, 
and calls for adroit shuffling of two 
separate visiting technical crews. 
But Father Flaherty merely smokes 
and talks of his plans for using 
this opportunity to the utmost. In 
the past, it has enabled him to tele- 
cast administration of the sacra- 
ments without cutting into his 
TV-Mass program. For the future 
he hopes to use it for lectures by 
eminent Catholics such as Jacques 
Maritain and Jesuit Father Robert 
I. Gannon, and debates among out- 
standing teachers from Holy Cross, 
Harvard, Boston College, Boston 
University, and M.I.T. 

The staff at the TV center con- 
sists of film and photo’ man 
Charles Ralston; assistant produc- 
tion director John Donnelly; scenic 
designer Bill Lawless; organist Al 
McConnell; and Father’s secretary, 
Rita Marion. Seven days a week, 
they meet in the evening to rehearse 
the TV Mass. This means a one- 
hour warm-up of the equipment 
before there can be even the flicker 
of an image, and then a meticulous 
acting out of backstage roles. Father 
is there for all of it. 
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| HAVE BEEN farther from the earth 
than any other man, out where 
the blazing sun is almost blinding 
and you see the ground through a 
haze that turns the mountains olive 
drab and makes brown fields ap- the feeling that you are actually 
pear a brilliant straw color. I’m one _ riding an artillery shell. Because of 
of the rocket pilots at the Air the tremendous speed, brand-new 
Force’s flight test center at Edwards flight problems have been encoun- 
Air Force base in California. tered. One problem is the loss of 
The Air Force has about half a control at higher flight speeds. 
dozen qualified rocket test pilots, One of the first men to encounter 
each of whom has logged about this problem was Maj. Chuck 
5,000 hours in other kinds of air- Yeager. He was riding the X-1A 
craft. The full schooling before rocket plane at about 1,650 miles 
they qualify for rockets includes an hour when the plane began a 
500 hours in jets, six months at the violent fish-tailing that slammed 
Air Force test-pilot school at Ed- him around in the cockpit and 
wards, then one to three years test- finally knocked him out. Still trav- 
ing the newest military jet aircraft eling like a bullet, the plane 
and flying escort for rocket planes. plunged 50,000 feet while Yeager 
After that come several weeks of was regaining consciousness and 
intensive training in rocket-plane getting control again. 
systems and their operation. I have flown faster than 1,400 
Our job is to find the safest ways miles an hour myself, and I, too, 
of flying the new supersonic air- have flown into the region of un- 
craft that are powered with rocket controllability. But with the slight 
motors. The planes are shaped like modifications to the plane that 
bullets with tiny wings. You get Yeager recommended and _ the 


Air Force test pilot sets a new 
altitude record at 17 miles 
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changed flight technique I worked 
out, I was never in what could be 
called real trouble. 

Another problem I’ve encoun- 
tered arises from the sensation of 
weightlessness that occurs when 
“going over the top” in a ballistics- 
type flight path. This sensation is 
very confusing. You find it hard to 
tell up from down, you have a 
feeling that you are in an uncon- 
trolled fall, you tend to clutch at 
things and make jerky motions. 
That’s the last thing you should do, 
actually, for the plane also is affect- 
ed by weightlessness, and you can 
lose stability if you give the con- 
trols a quick jerk. We try to stay 
away from completely weightless 
situations. 

No ofhcial figure on the altitude 
I’ve reached has been announced, 
though newspapers have estimated 
that I’ve been higher than 90,000 
feet, some 17 miles above sea level. 
But without discussing classified 
information, I can give you a good 
idea of what a high flight is like. 

At the start, I’m sitting in the 
pressurized cockpit of the Bell X-1A 
research rocket plane. It is being 
carried in the bomb bay of a B-29 
to 30,000 feet, our drop altitude. 
I’m wearing a G-suit that is also a 
space suit, complete with pressure 
helmet and face plate. Strapped to 
my chute is an oxygen bottle that 
will inflate the suit and thus pres- 
surize my body if I have to bail 
out. Without this pressure my 
blood would boil in the upper air. 


Sitting in the cockpit, I keep the 
green “drop” light burning on my 
panel and on the repeater panels in 
the B-29 carrying me aloft. The 
light indicates that all my pressures 
are steady and that I’m ready to go. 
Suddenly my green light winks out 
as the co-pilot on the B-29 pulls the 
release switch. 

There’s a solid thump as the 
X-1A, weighing eight tons with its 
2,000 gallons of fuel and oxidizer 
aboard, rolls off the bomb shackles 
and falls away. I’m out in the open 
now, under the B-29. I mutter, 
“Firing No. 1,” into the micro- 
phone, and hit the firing switch for 
the first rocket chamber. There’s a 
grinding sound from the turbine 
pumps, then a steady roar as the 
fuel ignites. 

At intervals I'll announce, “Firing 
Two,” “Firing Three,” and “Firing 
Four.” The rocket plane will keep 
on accelerating until all its fuel is 
gone. This takes just over four 
minutes, when all cylinders are 
blasting. 

There’s a slight buffeting and 
jarring as the plane accelerates 
through the speed of sound, and 
then, quite suddenly, the noise of 
the rocket motor dies out. I’m 
traveling too fast for the sound of 
the motor to reach me. I can still 
hear the fuel pumps at work. The 
radio seems quite loud in my ear- 
phones. 

It will be much quieter as soon as 
I turn off the fuel pumps, for then 
I'll hear only the whine of the in- 





ROCKET 


strument inverter, a small motor in 
the cockpit. 

By now I am well up into the 
stratosphere. Visibility is unlimited, 
but I’m nevertheless flying on in- 
struments. The nose is at too high 
an angle for lining up with any 
features on the ground, and there’s 
too much to do inside the cockpit 
to spend much time sightseeing 
through the canopy. Most of the 
impressions of the sky and_ the 
earth that I have were gathered in- 
advertently during moments before 
the onset of control problems. 

I know that the sky seems black 
at, say, 15 miles up, but I’m princi- 
pally aware of the blinding sun. It 
lights up the cockpit so brightly 
that I can’t read the climb schedule 
on my white knee pad. On my rec- 
ord altitude flight, instead of white 
paper I used a sheet of gray card- 
board cut from a shoebox for the 
knee pad. It looked blue in the 
upper air. 

Probably we will tint the upper 
portions of our face plates in the 
future to reduce sun glare. Dark 
goggles would be better, but it 
could be dangerous to wear them. 
They might be thrown around if 
the plane gets into violent buffet- 
ing, and you can’t reach inside the 
face plate to adjust them. 

Traveling out away from the 
earth, there’s a feeling of lonesome- 
ness that’s easy to understand. You 
are very much aware that you are 
exploring a new region of space 
and that you are completely on 
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your own. There isn’t a chance of 
outside help in case of trouble. Yet, 
everything possible is done to pro- 
tect the research pilot. 

I can still communicate by radio, 
for instance, and other aircraft are 
standing by at lower altitudes. A 
T-33 photo plane and an F-86 low 
escort were right beside me when | 
dropped from the B-29. The F-86 
pilot chased me as well as he could. 
A second F-86 was already on sta- 
tion higher up to provide high es- 
cort, and was moving at top speed 
toward my point of maximum alti- 
tude. 

Both F-86 pilots watch my vapor 
trail while the rockets are blasting; 
afterward they follow me by radar. 
Both meet me at the descent area. 
Watching me as closely as possible, 
either might be able to give advice 
if something seemed wrong. 

On the test flight that I made to 
learn the plane’s maximum altitude 
I stole a little time from the instru- 
ments for a look around outside. 
The horizon seemed to be bent, 
and, of course, it was, for I could 
see the gentle curvature of the 
earth. 

There was a low band of haze 
over the ocean. I could see moun- 
tains in the San Francisco area al- 
most 400 miles toward the north- 
west, and there were clouds over 
Mexico. I saw broken clouds over 
the Sierra Nevada mountains be- 
low. Everything seemed fuzzy, be- 
cause I was looking down through 
practically the whole atmosphere. 
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At the top of the flight, I was 
out of power, and I began prepar- 
a dead-stick landing more 
than 100 miles away. It wasn’t as 
tough as it sounds. The first things 
to do were to level off gradually to 
avoid weightlessness, get back down 


ing for 


through the speed of sound, and 
then begin a wide sweeping turn 
of possibly more than 30 miles 
This would head me back 
Angeles 


across. 
over the desert east of Los 
and bring me down to 30,000 feet, 


not too far from Rogers dry lake at 
Edwards. 

Slowing down through the speed 
of sound alarming the first 
time it ever happened to me, and 
it’s still a startling experience. 
You'll remember that 
Hight is silent except for the sounds 
ef the equipment in the cockpit. 
But as the plane loses speed, you 
sudden loud commotion, 
like the a waterfall. It 
from the air rushing past 
This gradually subsides 
subsonic 


Was 


supersonic 


hear a 
sound of 
comes 
the canopy. 
as the plane slows to 


speed. 


DIGEST 
Landing on the flat dry-lake bed 
at Edwards is a tricky job. I may 
touch down at 180 miles an hour, 
without power and with no ground 
poe of reference to help me 
gauge my height above the ground. 
So the pilot of the low-escort plane 
talks me in. 

He’s off to one side, pacing me 
in the air, and he judges my height 
by the distance to my shadow on 
“You are 100 feet up,” 
he tells me. “Come on down. Come 
on down. Easy. Okay. You are 
landing.” The F-86 escort pilot puts 
his own landing gear down before 
he comes in alongside to instruct 
me. Concentrating on my shadow, 
it’s possible that he may fly too low, 
land his own 


the surface. 


and unintentionally 
plane. 

The Bell rocket aircraft have soft 
landing gear, and yet when they 
roll to a stop after an altitude flight 
they hammer and jar like a farm 
wagon without springs. That is be- 
cause the hydraulic fluid in the 
landing gear is still stiff from the 
minus 65° in the upper air. 


Time to Retire 


A Man IN his late 60’s applied for a job doing heavy manual work. The boss 


was short of men, 


so he decided to give the old timer a chance. 


A few days 


later, the boss summoned the new man to his office. 


“The foreman tells me,” 
man in the crew. 
hour. Now, I'd like to. . .” 


“Excuse me,” 


he said cordially, 
He says that you go on working right through the lunch 


the new man broke in, 


“that you are the hardest working 


“it’s nice to hear this, but I must get 


back to work. You see, I was a loafer for 65 years—and now I've retired.” 


Troy (N.Y.) Times Record (4 Dec. "5 3). 





Figures found in Mexican ruins show that the 
Mayans had their own World Series 


Baseball—in the 


B ASEBALL, so the his- 
torians say, was 
born in 1839, at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y. And in 
the encyclopedias you 
will find a learned con- 
troversy as to whether 
it is an American off- 
shoot of cricket, or de- 
scended from a game called One O’ 
Cat, Two O’Cat. 
What, then, are those figures 
found in ancient tombs in Mexico? 
Stone carvings, parchment and 
deerskin books, and the ruins of 
temple ball courts and buildings, 
very clearly indicate that ball games 
were an important part of the life 
of the peoples of ancient America, 
at least from Mexico south. But 
what these games were like, exact- 
ly, is not so definitely known. 
One type of ball game was de- 
scribed by the friars who accom- 
panied the conquering Spaniards. 
This was not only a game, but a 
solemn religious ceremony. It test- 
ed the skill, strength, and physical 
endurance of the players to such 
extremes that clumsiness or weak- 
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ness might mean even 

death. It was played in 

the great ball courts 

connected with tem- 

ples. Archeologists 

have found such ball 

courts among Mayan 

ruins, as at Chichen- 

Itza, Yucatan. At the 

pyramids of Teotihuacan, where 
there are also ruins of tem- 
ples and enclosures of huge courts, 
similar sacred games of ball were 
played, too. 
This game 
involved 
shooting the 
ball through 
rings on the 
walls, or pre- 
venting the 
other side 
from doing so, 
and one of the 
rules was that 
the ball must 
not be touched 
by the hands. 
Arms, legs, el- 
bows, head, 


A, 


and reprinted with permission, 
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and buttocks were used. The Maya however, come from the Tarascan 
“Bible,” called the Popol Vuh, country (Michoacan), and it is un- 
which is a story of the earth, could — certain whether the batter really is 
be translated almost into a modern a batter or a warrior, since there is 
chronicle of something like a World — no exact data on whether or not 
Series, because the entire story games were played using clubs or 
hinges on ball games contested be- _ bats. 

tween gods, or the sons of gods, It is quite likely that there were 
and the marvelous things that hap- such games, for ball playing was 
pened in the universe each time closely interwoven with war games 
some player or band won or lost’ and military-religious ceremonies, 
a game or a series. and clubs were one of the principal 

The ball players shown here, weapons of the time. 


Mighty Mathewson 


Tue crearest baseball feat ever performed in a World Series wasn’t made by 
Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, the Gas House Gang, Willie Mays, or even by Casey 
Stengel’s two platoons. It was performed by New York Giant pitcher Christy 
Mathewson back in 1905. 

Within a period of six days, “Matty,” as he was popularly known, pitched 
and won three games from the Philadelphia Athletics—and every one was a 
shutout! 


Matty won the opening game of the series by a score of 3-0, the third 
contest, 9-0, and clinched the series in the fifth game, 2-0. He took decisions 
from three of Connie Mack’s ace pitchers, Ed Plank, Andy Coakley, and 
Chief Bender. 

Mathewson specialized in the “fadeaway” pitch, which proved so particularly 
baffling to lefthanded batters, and pinpoint control. That’s how he held his 
opponents to 14 hits in the three games while striking out 18. In 27 innings 
he walked only one batter. The fadeaway pitch was so called because it broke 
away from the batter, rather than toward him. Mathewson could make the 
ball break in either direction, depending on whether righthanded or left- 
handed batters were up. 


The other two games in the series were also shutouts. Joe McGinnity 
pitched one for the Giants while Plank took the Athletics’ only victory. But 
they were overshadowed by Mathewson’s feat, which even after 50 years, 
has never come close to being duplicated. H. A. Morris. 





The operator plays on innocence as well as greed, 
and usually sidesteps the law 


The Grift Goes Legit 


By 


FLETCHER PRATT 


THANCES ARE that 
( 4 sometime dur- 
ing the coming year 
will be ap- 
proached by the op- 
erator of some 
scheme for getting your money 
without any adequate — return. 
Whether he succeeds or fails, you 
will probably find that nothing can 
be done about it. He is a “business- 
man,” working within the law, or 
at least so close to the edge of it 
that the district attorney is unwill- 
ing to tackle the case. 

In recent years, the old-fashioned 
con man has gone legitimate, or 
at least ostensibly legitimate. The 


vou 


new con man specializes in some- 
thing that will tempt the ordinary, 
quite honest citizen into spending 
a little of his money in the hope of 
making more, or of getting some- 
thing of greater value than he paid 
for. This has to be something that 
will get past the guard set by news- 
papers and periodicals on the ad- 
vertising they take; it has to escape 
the attention of the Post Office for 
at least long enough to Jet the op- 
1955. © 
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erator make a hand- 

some profit before 

complaints begin to 

come in and orders 

to cease and desist 

go out. It has to be 
something so ingeniously novel that 
the victim wonders why nobody 
ever thought of that before, and yet 
something so close to legality that 
swindling can be indignantly de- 
nied. 

A woman in Maine finds an ad 
in her local paper about doing well- 
paying work at home, and writes 
to the firm in Seattle which placed 
it. In return for $3, she gets an in- 
struction book on how to dig a 
pond in her back yard and _ stock 
it with marketable fish. Somebody 
rings your doorbell with a package 
for the Smiths next door, who are 
not at home right now; will you 
pay the cop charges? (This oper- 
ator is a careful one; he will have 
on file at least a clipped coupon 
from the Smiths expressing inter- 
est in his probably quite worthless 
merchandise.) Or you the 
puzzle propounded over TV, and 


solve 


Bros., and reprinied u 
6 


ith permission. 
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get a certificate entitling you to $50 
worth of sash weights. 

Fortunately, money-making 
schemes tend to run to type, and 
the ordinary citizen can protect 
himself by being alert enough to 
recognize a typical operation. Most 
nothing-for-something propositions 
fall into five classes: vending ma- 
chines, home improvements, mon- 
ey-making work to be done at 
home, the sale of worthless mer- 
chandise, and lottery tickets. 

The home-improvement racket 
has been so thoroughly discussed 
in FHA investigations that there 
would be no point to going into it 
here. Lottery tickets are another 
matter. Their sale is illegal in most 
parts of the country, so both opera- 
tor and purchaser know at the start 
that they are on the shady side of 
the law. The new gimmick in this 
deal is that it has been taken up 
by a lot of the boys who used to 
make counterfeit money. It is not 
technically a crime to counterfeit 
a ticket in the Cuban National lot- 
tery or the Irish sweepstakes. And 
a man has no way of knowing 
when he has been taken. All he 
ever learns is that the ticket he 
bought didn’t win. It is thus about 
as safe as a racket can be. 

At the opposite end of the scale 
are the salesmen who run so close 
to the law that very often no 
charge can be brought against 
them. A typical example is a wan- 
dering merchant, who has operated 
fur stores all the way from upper 


November 


New York State to Oklahoma, al- 
ways on the same lines. A grand 
opening is announced in the local 
papers, with an ad saying, “Just 
count the stars in this ad,” and of- 
fering as a prize a credit certificate 
for $25 to be used on the purchase 
of furs. Both the prices and quality 
of his furs have led to complaints. 
But there is nothing illegal about 
the deal. The customers saw the 
goods before they paid their money, 
didn’t they? 

Persuasiveness is the essential ele- 
ment in all sales schemes, so the 
contest approach is a good one. You 
solve the crossword puzzle or guess 
the tune on TV and find that you 
have won a credit on the beautiful 
vacuum cleaner displayed with the 
come-on. A salesman calls. It turns 
out that your electricity is DC; the 
advertised cleaner will work only 
on AC. But the company is not go- 
ing to let you down. It has another 
vacuum cleaner that will suit your 
current perfectly, a little more ex- 
pensive than the one you thought 
you were getting almost free, but 
the credit will apply on it as well 
as on the other. 

This is known as the “bait-adver- 
tising” game, and it has dozens of 
ramifications. In the mail, you get 
a “claim stub” and a notice that a 
Christmas package is being held 
for you; return the stub and $1.98 
and it’s yours. It will hold a pen 
and pencil set that you could have 
bought at the five-and-dime, but it’s 
a legal sale. 
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Perhaps the most heartless of the 
modern money-coaxing schemes are 
those connected with earning at 
home. 

One of the most ingenious forms 
is a certain address-envelopes-at- 
home plan. You may find a care. 
fully worded, apparently straightfor 
ward ad in your local newspaper: 
“Typists, sorters, assemblers, long- 
hand addressers needed by large 
mail-order Piece work. 
Home, sparetime. International, En- 
terprises, 000 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill.” 

Answers to one such ad produced 
a three-page letter telling the recip- 
ient how much money could be 
made addressing envelopes, and 
asking $5 for a book of instructions. 
The latter turned out to be a 32- 
page pamphlet, accompanied by an 
order blank for 200 more of the 
three-page letters and 200 enve- 
lopes, both for another $5. The 
addresser was now in business for 
himself; he sent out the 200 letters 
to persons of his own. selection. 
When they sent in $5 for the in- 
struction book, the first answerer 
could keep $2.50 of it, and pass the 
rest along to International Enter- 
prises, which would forward the 
book. 

The particular beauty of this 
scheme is that it-contained a built- 
in snowballing feature. Those who 
bit became accomplices, and by the 
time complaints began to reach the 
newspapers, the thing was so large 
it was no longer necessary to adver- 


concern. 
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tise. That particular promotion 
netted $7,500 a month, and it 
proved so successful that it has been 
widely imitated. 

The tie and baby-bootee schemes 
are similar. The ads are in help- 
wanted form; respondents can ob- 
tain a pattern and materials for 
four ties for $10. The “company” 
will pay $2.30 for each first-grade 
tie, and 75¢ for each second. The 
point is that the customer seldom 
succeeds in making a first-grade 
tie, or even a second. Most have 
been rejects, even a batch of ties 
made by a sewing expert in Boston, 
who was willing to spend $10 to 
see how far the thing would be car- 
ried. 

Newest of the money-making 
schemes—and most worrisome to 
the authorities because there is so 
little basis for legal action—is the 
vending-machine racket. You un- 
derstand, not all vending machines 
are rackets or the product of rack- 
ets. The vending-machine business 
is a thoroughly legitimate enter- 
prise. The swindling comes in its 
abuse. In fact, one of the basic char- 
acteristics of modern swindles, as 
opposed to the classic con-man type, 
is that they adopt a protective col- 
oration as close as possible to the 
operations of some legitimate busi- 
ness. 

The vending-machine racket be- 
gins with a classified ad among the 
“business opportunities.” If the pa- 
per looks up the firm placing the 
ad, or the prospect does later, they 
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will find impeccable bank refer- 
ences and frequently Chamber of 
Commerce references on file. The 
ads are directed at people with a 
small fixed income and some sav- 
ings who want to make a little 
money: widows, retired persons liv- 
The ad offers a 
service 


ing on pensions. 
brilliant opportunity in a 
business requiring no experience 
and only a high-school education; 
a small investment is involved, but 
it will be covered by stock. Write 
Box #241 for appointment. 

The appointment invariably takes 
place in a hotel room at some such 
hour as nine in the evening, to em- 
phasize how busy these people are. 
There the prospect meets John Doe 
There is always 
two; the 


and his assistant. 
one assistant, sometimes 
operators have learned that the best 
way of putting on pressure is to ap- 
ply it double. 

John Doe exhibits his credentials, 
and invites the prospect to check 
them. He is the “authorized inde- 
pendent distributor” for the X 
Vending Machine Corp. He ex- 
plains that X has decided to move 
into this particular city and set up 
machines at various points. The 
prospect has a chance at an exclu- 
sive territory, which will be covered 
by a minimum of ten machines. 
The machines dispense different 
articles according to the fashion. 
Two years ago it was mostly salted 
nuts; in 1953, chlorophyll pills; this 
year, packets of paper handker- 
chiefs. Mr. Doe has elaborate charts, 
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showing how much the investor 
will make every time the machine 
is emptied, 

All he has to do is buy the ma 
chines, ten or 20 of them at $100 
apiece, and service them. Every 
other detail has been taken care of. 
The source of supply has been set 
up, and it is a legitimate firm 
which will give wholesale rates, a 
fact that can be checked by tele 
phone. X has already made con- 
tacts with people who will allow 
- prospect to place the machines 

1 locations where there is heavy 
ane Just sign the order here. 


In a few cases, notably chloro 


phyll pills, you don’t even have to 
buy 
or gives 


the machines. Mr. Doe loans 
them to you, with the 
statement: “My business is selling 
chlorophyll pills.” 

What could be fairer? Well, a lot 
of things. The victim never knows, 
or discovers only much later, that 
he could have bought the same 
vending machines from the manu 
facturer for $20 each. The “heavy- 
trafic locations” turn out to be a 
small garage, a laundry, a grocery 
store, where a fairly limited num- 
ber of people feel the need for salt- 
ed almonds or chlorophyll pills or 
handkerchiefs, and where the pro 
prietor asks 10% to 25% of the 
take for allowing the machines to 
be put in. Probably there are two 
or three other sets of machines in 
the “exclusive territory.” 

The machines gross $6 a month 
instead of the $50 indicated by the 
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chart; also, they get out of order. 

By the time the buyer has made 
these discoveries, John Doe has 
long since checked out of his hotel 
and left a forwarding address in 
Florida or Arizona. A letter to the 
X Vending Corp. produces a digni- 
fed reply. They will get in touch 
with their authorized independent 
distributor, Mr. Doe, and urge him 
to correct matters at once, but as he 
is an independent distributor they 
are not responsible for his actions. 

Letters of complaint to Mr. Doe 
bring no response. Further letters 
to X produce further promises un- 
til the day, some six months later, 
when a letter of protest is returned 
marked “Out of Business.” The life 
of these vending-machine corpora- 
tions is accurately calculated in 
terms of how long it will take the 
customers to become so troublesome 
that they cannot be bothered with. 
It is easy enough to found a new 
firm. 

Aside from one single case in 
California, where two operators 
overstepped the line a trifle and 
drew a fraud conviction, no one 
has yet gone to jail for the vend- 
ing-machine racket, which is essen- 
tially nothing more than making a 
500% overcharge and inducing the 
customer to buy through high-pres- 
sure methods. 

Outside of these promotions, 
which are met with daily, are a 
small number of specialty opera- 
tions. Promoters are still active 
with the “mug book,” or compen- 


dium of laudatory biographies, in 
which the amount of space you ob- 
tain is conditioned by the number 
of copies you buy. 

The coupon-book racket works 
only once in a while in a given 
area, but when it does, it works 
hard. The promoters approach a 
series of merchants with a sensa- 
tional new advertising scheme. Will 
you, a beauty-shop operator, give 
free hair-dos to five or six persons 
as promotion for a contest which 
will be played up all over town and 
will attract to your place countless 
customers you never heard of? Will 
you, a garage proprietor, give five 
or six lubricating jobs on the same 
basis? 

When enough merchants have 
signed up to make the total value 
of their services or goods amount 
to $40 or $50, coupon books are 
printed up, each coupon entitling 
the holder to the article in ques- 
tion. The promised ballyhoo con- 
sists in calling up every woman in 
town and asking her some ‘such 
question as who invented the «lec- 
tric-light bulb or the telephone. 
The correct answer is greeted with, 
“Oh, you lucky girl. This allows 
you one of our coupon books for 
$2.95, and you will get $40 worth 
of goods and services. Let me read 
you the list.” 

By the time the beauty-parlor op- 
erator discovers she has contract- 
ed to give 600 free hair-dos instead 
of six, the promoters are out of 
town. 
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There are also a small number of 
religious cults which are at least 
suspicious. They are especially de- 
signed to attract older people who 
have lost their religion and are try- 
ing to find it again, and as an oper- 
ation they have the advantage of 
being absolutely law-proof: no dis- 
trict attorney will touch a “reli- 
gion.” A typical example of these 
is run by a man who has already 
served at least four terms for vari- 
ous swindles. It operates solely by 
correspondence, assuring its mem- 
bers that the head of the cult will 
pray for them daily, and sending a 
verse from the Bible once a month 
to study. The collection is $5 a 
month a head. 

Curiously, almost all modern 
swindles have one feature in com- 
mon. They lay the greatest stress 


on getting the names and addresses 
of customers. These make up mail- 
ing lists. “Once bitten, twice shy” 
does not apply to the swindles 
racket. 

With astonishing frequency, the 
customer is good for a reload. The 


man who has bought an expensive 
home-improvement deal or a little 
covey of vending machines will al- 
most certainly buy some form of 
homework promotion. The pur- 
chaser of phoney English woolens 
is probably worth approaching with 
a “reconditioned” vacuum cleaner, 
the man who has won a prize in 
the Irish sweepstakes (names print- 
ed in the papers) is an obvious tar- 
get for a mail-order Cuban-lottery 
ticket. 

The warnings of Better Business 
bureaus and Chambers of Com- 
merce have tended to make the 
newspapers cautious about accept- 
ing certain kinds of advertising. So 
mailing lists of suckers have be- 
come of crucial importance to the 
racketeers. They sell all the way 
from 1¢ a name for an ordinary 
homework list up to 10¢ a name for 
those who have been bitten on 
vending machines or mink stoles. 
So if you get caught on one of 
these things, you need not worry 
about your future; the boys will 
be back for more. 





= 
He Should Have Stayed in Bed 


Bos Jones, a locomotive engineer, overslept one morning. Shaving in haste, 
he cut his chin. He went down to breakfast, but there was none. His wife, he 
remembered, had left early to visit her mother. He scrambled some eggs, and 
burned his hand on the frying pan. 

At last, 20 minutes late, he climbed into his engine and took Freight #303 
out of the yards. Rounding a curve on the single track, he met the Super 
Chief bearing down on him at 100 miles an hour. “Bill,” he remarked to the 


fireman, “do you ever have days when nothing seems to go just right?” 
PG. 
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The Faith in 


By 


Fay BEHAN 


JD RACTICALLY every 
source book lists 
Austria as a Catholic 
country. According to 
currently applied 
standards the designa- 
tion is correct, but one 
must still ask, “How 
Catholic is Austria?” 
According to published statistics, 


more than 90% of the Austrian 


population is Catholic. Conversely, 


the number of practicing Catholics 
in Austria is given as a mere 25%. 
The only conclusion that can be 
drawn therefrom is that 65% of 
Austrian Catholics do not practice 
their religion. Yet, the future of 
Catholicism in Austria, indepen- 
dent once more, looks bright. Sta- 
tistics are not always a_ reliable 
gauge. 

The tourist senses Austria’s Cath- 
olicity immediately as he crosses 
the border and notes the numerous 
wayside shrines and the crucifixes 
prominently displayed and _rever- 
ently garlanded in every country- 
inn dining room. 

Austria is a nation possessing a 
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deep and enduring 
Catholic foundation 
and lively relics of a 
rich Catholic culture. 
It is a land steeped in 
Catholic tradition. 
Catholic monuments 
and Catholic influences 
are everywhere. 

Austrian folklore has many allu- 
sions to religion. From the moment 
of birth, the average Austrian lives 
constantly in an atmosphere of 
Catholic practices and symbols and 
customs. The Austrian does not 
say, “Good morning,” or “Good 
evening.” He invariably salutes you 
with “Griiss Gott!” which means, 
“Greetings in the name of God!” 
Hard as he tried, Hitler was un- 
able to crush out this beautiful 
Catholic Austrian custom. 

No other Catholic country is 
quite like Austria. In some respects, 
the Catholic Church in Austria is 
living in the past and off the past. 
It is seedy, shabby. It is plagued by 
its poverty, by past blunders and 
muddling, and crippled by past re- 
verses and existing legal restric- 
Inc., and reprinted 
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tions. Nevertheless, the Church in 
Austria is far from dormant, and 
it is definitely not decadent. 

For centuries, under the Haps- 
burgs, Catholicism was the official 
state religion of Austria, a situa- 
tion that led to grave abuses and 
scandals on both sides. The emper- 
or bore the title, His Apostolic 
Majesty. Priests were supported by 
the government. They were actual- 
ly government officials. As a result, 
people feared and respected them 
as government functionaries, like 
a burgomaster or tax collector, in- 
stead of loving and _ reverencing 
them as priests. Faint traces of that 
attitude noted here and 
and 


can be 


there in Austria even today, 
may explain in some measure the 


running 
working 


anticlerical strain 
Austrian 


mild 
through — the 
class. 

Cardinals and archbishops were 
automatically temporal princes. All 
church buildings and_ institutions 
were supported by the monarchy. 
Some dioceses and Religious Or- 
ders had, as a result, huge property 
holdings. The influence of «he 
Church in affairs of state and in 
political matters was more than 
considerable. Under the monarchy, 
the Catholic Church was powerful, 
indeed, nearly supreme. 

All this was abruptly and radical- 
ly changed by the fall of the House 
of Hapsburg, and as a result of the 
revengeful, piecemeal breakup of 
the Austrian empire dictated by the 
Versailles treaty. Almost overnight, 


November 
a sprawling, proud, prosperous 
empire of 51 million people was 
reduced to a tiny mountain-and- 
meadow republic of 7 million in- 
habitants. 

This collapse of the existing po- 
litical, economic, and social struc- 
ture brought on a turbulent period 
of adjustment that was marked by 
unrest and near anarchy, by hunger 
and unemployment, by wild infla- 
tion, by class strife, and even blood- 
shed. Private armies were recruited, 
drilled, and marched about. The 
bitterly antireligious leaders of the 
Socialist party moved into the po- 
litical vacuum, stirring up ancient 
resentments and gaining power by 
extravagant promises to a distressed 
and beaten people. 

In the midst of all this, a Catholic 
political party was unwisely organ 
ized. It flourished for a few years 
and then broke into splinter groups. 
As a result, the Church slid from 
a position of power and privilege 
to a near mendicant status. Sad- 
dest of all, during these tragic 
years the Catholic Church in Aus- 
tria lost the workingman. 

A Viennese priest, discussing 
those days and events, remarked to 
me, “The Church, as the Church, 
would never have been resented. It 
was only because those directing 
the Church insisted on playing pol- 
itics.” 

The nation was just beginning to 
pull itself together and the Church 
was recovering from its wounds 
when Hitler invaded Austria. The 
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veiled antagonism of the Austrian 
Socialist party toward the Church, 
and misunderstandings and _ policy 
differences were as gentle zephyrs 
compared to the tornado of nazi 
oppression. Then came the 2nd 
World War, followed by the dis- 
ruption of ten years of occupation, 
only recently ended by the signing 
of the Austrian State treaty. 

The Church in Austria is. still 
struggling, impoverished, and un- 
dermanned to an alarming degree. 
A large number of churches and 
Catholic institutions were destroyed 
or badly damaged by bombings 
and shellings during the last war. 
Most seminaries, schools, hospitals, 
and religious houses were requisi- 
tioned by the nazis. Many of these 
buildings were later occupied by 
the victorious Allied armies. When 
they were returned to their rightful 
owners they were in a deplorable 
condition. Some of them have not 
yet been returned. 

Hundreds of priests, Religious, 
and seminarians were killed or per- 
manently disabled during the war. 
Many seminarians simply failed to 
return to seminaries after the war 
was over. Several Austrian dioceses 
went as many as eight years with- 
out ordaining one priest. Even 
now, the seminaries are far from 
capacity enrollment. The Archdio- 
cese of Vienna alone stands in im- 
mediate need of 500 priests. 

It is necessary to bear in mind 
these background facts in any eval- 
uation of Catholicism in Austria. 
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The Church no longer attempts 
to exert any influence in Austrian 
politics. The bishops confine them- 
selves to urging the people to vote 
according to conscience and for the 
worthiest candidates. The Peoples 
party (Volkspartet) is often, though 
erroneously, referred to as a Catho- 
lic party. It is sympathetic toward 
Catholic social and political teach- 
ing, but its membership is by no 
means confined to Catholics. 

Communism has been unable to 
make any headway in Austria, de- 
spite enormous sums spent on 
propaganda and despite numerous 
projects devised to better the lot 
of the worker. The standard of 
living in Austria is low, close to 
the lowest in Europe. In most 
countries, a low living standard 


is a prime factor in the trend of 


the worker toward communism. 
Not so in Austria. 

The Austrian workingman may 
grumble about his substandard 
housing, primitive working condi- 
tions, and pitifully low wages, but 
these conditions do not induce him 
to turn communist. Much less do 
they induce him to leave the 
Church or to fall for the hoary 
communist line about the Catholic 
Church and capitalism. Every year, 
the number of communist voters 
grows smaller, so that today the 
influence of the Communist party 
is practically nil. 

There is a fairly high degree of 
indifference and laxity, however, 
among Austrian Catholics. The 
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proportion of nominal Catholics is 
considerable. The long years of 
nazi thralldom are one of the main 
causes of this condition. 

A whole generation, not yet mid- 
dle-aged, was forced to absorb nazi 
teaching. Hundreds of Austrian 
men and women have seldom set 
foot in a church or been to the 
sacraments since. Most of them at- 
tend Mass a few times a year, on 
major feast days, but they do not 
make their Easter duty. They are 
probably bringing up their children 
as Catholics. They pay Church 
taxes regularly and without com- 
plaint. They are not renegade Cath- 
olics, but they have lapsed into 
indifference. Others have joined 
the Socialist party through expedi- 
ency: to hold a job or obtain a 
union card. 

This type of Catholic is generally 
found in the few large cities and 
in the industrial regions, where the 
Socialist party is strongest. In the 
rural and mountain areas the situa- 
tion is different. 

The inhabitants of the farm and 
mountain areas are proverbially 
faithful Catholics. They have been 
so for generations. Those people 
think nothing of walking for 
hours, or of climbing up and down 
a mountain, to and from Sunday 
Mass. They are a distinct breed, 
those Austrians. Their entire lives 
revolve about their religion. They 
say the Rosary each evening; a 
crucifix hangs ih every room. 

The pastor of a typical parish in 
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November 


the Austrian Alps told me recent- 
ly that out of 700 souls, more than 
500 are regular churchgoers. If one 
discounts the old and the sick and 
the very smallest children, that 
would be just about 100% attend- 
ance. 

Austria has no Catholic school 
system like ours. Religious instruc- 
tion is compulsory in all public 
elementary and high schools, but 
not in the trade schools. Parents 
may request that their children be 
exempted. However, very few par- 
ents avail themselves of this pre- 
rogative. 

The content of the 
courses and the quality of the 
teaching leave much to be desired. 
Absence of religious instruction in 
the trade schools presents a serious 
problem to the Church, because the 
majority of Austrian youth attend 
these schools. 

About 10% of the schools in 
Austria are Klosterschulen, private 
schools conducted by Religious Or- 
ders. The cost of sending a boy or 
girl to these schools is beyond the 
means of most Austrian wage 
earners. The pupils are largely chil- 
dren from the aristocracy or from 
and intellectual 


religion 


the professional 


classes. 

The intellectuals in Austria are 
numerous for the size of the coun- 
try. All of them are Catholics, and 
good Catholics. The dean of Euro- 
pean Catholic journalists is Fried- 
rich Funder, publisher of Dye 
Furche (the Furrow), a weekly of 
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highest literary content, and uni- 
versally respected for its opinions 
and comments on_ international 
events. Rudolf Henz, director of 
the Austrian State Radio, is a poet 
and playwright. Fritz Heer, one of 
the foremost historians of Europe, 
is also the leading layman in the 
Catholic Action movement in Aus- 
tria. Clemens Holzmeister, an 
architect and artist, is known for 
his paintings on religious subjects. 

The Church is beginning to win 
back the workingman (he never 
was very far away) and to make 
dents in the traditional Socialist 
antireligious shell. It will be a long 
and difficult task, but under the 
inspiring leadership of men like 
Archbishop Franz Jachym, young 
and able coadjutor to Vienna’s ag- 
ing and beloved Cardinal Innitzer, 
genuine and encouraging progress 
is being made. 

The old-guard Socialists will al- 
ways be anti-Catholic and antireli- 
gious. Some of the younger leaders 
of the party are pro-Catholic, per- 
haps not publicly yet, but certainly 
personally and individually. They 
are slowly coming to the realization 
that religion is a force to be ac- 
knowledged and perhaps even as- 
sisted, rather than opposed. 

Catholic Action is well organized 
on diocesan and parish levels in 
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Austria. However, the tendency of 
the intellectual class to monopolize 
is still strong, and it must be bro- 
ken if the movement is to reach 
and influence the greatest numbers. 
Catholic youth groups are flourish- 
ing and their membership increas- 
ing in numbers and enthusiasm. 

How Catholic is Austria? With- 
out doubt, the best answer can be 
found in the annual May-day 
proclamation of Chancellor Raab 
to the Austrian labor unions and 
workers. His message was issued 
shortly after his triumphant return 
from Moscow, where he wrested 
from the Soviets the recent Austri- 
an treaty that changed the face of 
Europe and set off a chain of events 
that still shakes the world. 

“The celebration of May day,” 
wrote Chancellor Raab, “is much 
older than Marxist ideology and 
consists of much more than class- 
warfare propaganda. Centuries ago, 
our forefathers celebrated the Dies 
Maialis as the glorious day on 
which, after the long and difficult 
months of winter, the light and 
the warm sunshine of spring finally 
shone forth. They celebrated it also 
as the happy beginning of the 
month dedicated to Mary, the 
Mother of God, whom we Austri- 
ans dare and rejoice to call Great 
Mother of Austria.” 


Seen 


Apvice to women (and men): It is foolish to resent growing old—many of us 
Cominco quoted in The Furrotw (March-April °52). 


are denied the privilege. 





A Catholic priest and a pagan found a com- 
mon denominator in love for a fellow man 


Two Who Fac ed Bath 


By Sir 


Con from 


ensed 


HEN A Curistian is dying, his 
first thought is for peace with 
A pagan is 


God before he 
not so concerned about what hap- 


goes. 


pens before death; the rightness of 


the ceremonies performed immedi- 
ately after death is what matters 
most to him. The two beliefs are 
poles apart, but both can_ raise 
problems for the living. 

Listen to these two little stories, 
and 1 think you'll see what I’m 
driving at. Father Choblet, a 
French priest of the Sacred Hearts 
mission in the Southern Gilberts, 
approached his particular dilemma 
from the Christian point of view; 
Tabanaora, a simple villager of 
ane a, tackled his from the pagan 
one. But both acted out of love for 
a fellow human soul, each displayed 
a high order of courage. 

Father Choblet’s parish was Beru 
island, 100 miles south of Abema- 
ma. He was five feet, one inch high, 
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se the Islands 

and a human dynamo; also, he 
didn’t like bureaucracy. The debo- 
nair way he had of interpreting 
rules and regulations used to raise 
the hair off my scalp sometimes. (1 
was then a British colonial officer 


in the Gilberts.) Yet, there was a 
kind of integrity about his illegali- 


ties that somehow managed to il- 
lumine the real intent of the law 
instead of undermining it. His de- 
fiance the interisland traveling 
regulations was a case in point. 
The regulations prohibited canoe 
voyages between the islands from 
the end of September to the end - 
March every year. That period, i 
the Central Pacific, i is the season of 
unpredictable westerly gales. The 
Gilbertese are adventurous sailors; 
the islands lie 20 to 100 miles apart. 
A frail outrigger canoe caught mid- 
way between two of them in a roar- 
ing 50-miler has no chance of sur- 
vival. Hundreds of fatalities stood 
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behind those regulations, and no- 
body knew more about them than 
Father Choblet. 

One morning, a westerly gale 
was working up to full fury around 
Beru island when a small trading 
steamer appeared and sent a boat 
ashore. The huge surf smashed the 
boat on the reef, but the crew 
struggled to land. One of them 
brought a letter to Father Choblet 
from the island of Nukunau, 30 
miles eastward. I saw the letter my- 
self some years later; it had been 
scrawled in Gilbertese by a native 
mission teacher. “Father Franchi- 
teau is dying here,” it ran. “There 
is no other priest; he implores you 
to bring him the last sacraments.” 

Father Choblet’s canoe boys later 
told me what happened next. 


“When he came and ordered us to 


launch the canoe,” they said, “we 
thought he had gone mad. We re- 
minded him of the government’s 
laws about traveling. That made 
him laugh; then suddenly he 
stopped laughing and told us about 
Father Franchiteau. Yet still we 
thought him mad, for there was 
death in the sea for all of us that 
day. When we told him of our fear 
he turned away, saying, ‘All of us? 
Who spoke of all? I am going 
alone,’ and he put his little bag in 
the canoe. He is a very small man, 
but all at once he seemed to grow 
big, and we were not afraid any 
more. We told him that. Then he 
heard our Confessions and gave us 
absolution, and put his arms 


around us, saying, ‘Come with me.’ 
So we all put out to sea, singing 
songs with him.” 

Only a Gilbertese canoeman could 
tell you just how they fought 
through the terrible surf, but they 
did. None of the crew could ever 
remember clearly how they got 
within sight of Nukunau before 
dusk, but they did. They weathered 
more than 20 miles of that raging 
sea before the canoe broke in half. 

After that, as Father Choblet lat- 
er explained to me, it was mere 
child’s play. They had only eight 
more miles of boiling Pacific be- 
tween themselves and Father Fran- 
chiteau. All they had to do was to 
cling together to one half of the 
wrecked canoe, sing more songs, 
and trust God to lend a hand, 
which He did. He sent them a six- 
knot current that swept them 
straight into a bay of Nukunau a 
little before sunset. He took care 
that none of them was battered 
quite senseless against the reef. He 
provided that their torn bodies 
should reach shore on that 12-mile 
coastline less than half a mile from 
the mission house where Father 
Franchiteau lay dying. 

Father Franchiteau was conscious 
when they staggered in. He died 
with good cheer a few minutes aft- 
er receiving the Viaticum. It was 
only after the burial service the next 
morning that Father Choblet’s tiny 
frame could take no more, and col- 
lapsed. 

Ofhicialdom, of course, simply 
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had to take notice of the affair. The 
priest had incited three Gilbertese 
boys to break the law and risk al- 
most certain death in doing so. He 
was not himself subject to the na- 
tive regulations. Only the boys 
could be prosecuted, and, legally 
speaking, the religious motive of 
their errand was no defense. I was 
not the district officer who saw that 
they were brought to court. It was 
one George McGhee Murdoch who 
did so. He made Father Choblet 
the chief witness against the boys, 
and insisted that the native magis- 
trate should fine them /1 each on 
his evidence. 

It was a serious sum for them. 
Father made a scene in court about 
it, and J blame him. But 
George made up for it when the 
court rose, for he called the boys 
back and publicly presented them 
with a reward of £2 each, “just for 
their courage,” as he explained to 
the priest. The fines went into Cae- 
which is to say, pub- 
the rewards came out 


don’t 


sar’s pocket, 
lic revenue; 
of his own slender purse. 

It was George who first told me 
of Tabanaora’s duel 
shark. Tabanaora 
brothers 


the other story: 
with the figer 
was the eldest of eight 
who lived in a northern village of 
Tarawa. He was a man of 30 or 
more when Tebina, the youngest, 
came up for the native rites of ini- 
tiation into manhood. 

He himself had schooled Tebina, 
through 12 long months of ritual 
segregation, to face the stern ordeal. 
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The boy went through the terrible 
test by fire without the flicker of an 
eyelid. Tabanaora’s love soared as 
proud as the frigate bird up against 
the noonday sun. But his joy was 
shortlived, for Tebina was killed 
by a tiger shark the very next day. 

The shark took him after sun 
rise, as he stood fishing with rod 
and line, breast-deep on a sand bar 

y his home village. He was seen 
from the shore to fling up his arms 
and go under. A dozen canoes 
went out to search, but no trace ol 
his body could be found. 

It was not only grief for his per 
sonal loss that weighed on Tabana 
ora, but fear for the boy’s afterlife, 
too. A pagan, he believed in Nakaa, 
the guardian of the gate between 
earth and paradise. There, accord 
ing to the Gilbertese natives, Na 
kaa sat forever, waiting to strangle 
in his net the souls of those unhap- 
py dead whose way into the life be 
yond had not been ritually straight 
ened. The straightening of Tebina’s 


way was impossible, and he was 


doomed to everlasting extinction, 
Tabanaora believed, unless at least 
one limb of the body could be re 
covered for the death rituals. 

But Tabanaora had a hope to 
buoy him. The shark would prob- 
ably return next day to the bank 
where it had made its kill. At sun- 
et, Tabanaora crossed the narrow 
stretch of land to the ocean beach, 
carrying with him his ten-foot 
spear of fire-hardened wood. He 
labored all night by torchlight, to 
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the thunder of the surf, arming the 
spear’s edges from hilt to tip with 
the razor-sharp teeth of tiger sharks 
that he himself had slain. Shark 
eats shark, as everybody knows. 

At dawn, he strode through the 
morning stillness of the coconut 
grove to the quiet lagoonside. He 
walked without speech or pause 
into the shallows. The villagers 
crowded to stare in silence from 
the beach as Tabanaora waded and 
swam with his spear to meet his 
brother’s killer. 

The shark gave him no time to 
wait and think. It was already on 
the prowl near by. His feet were 
hardly planted on the sand_ bar 
when its dorsal fin was seen racing 
straight in at him from behind. 
The watchers roared a warning. 
He whipped round, saw, side- 
stepped, and thrust. The point of 
the spear glanced off its leather 
hide. But he was safe for a few 
moments; tiger sharks cannot turn 
quickly. The monster surged past, 
and reversed direction 30 yards off. 

Its approach was more cautious 
this time; it began to circle him 
slowly, and that was just what 
Tabanaora wanted. It gave him the 
chance to measure his distances 
as the circles gradually narrowed. 
When the charge came, he was so 
sure of himself that he did not 
even trouble to side-step. He stood 
still in the path of that rising, roll- 
ing lunge. 

As the vast jaws opened, he 
hurled his whole weight forward, 
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stiff-armed, to plunge the spear’s 
point between them. That and the 
shark’s own rush carried the saw- 
edged shaft tearing eight feet deep 
into its vitals. The impact heaved 
him high; he clung on. The spear 
snapped by the hilt; he went under 
—but came up unhurt and stood 
with folded arms while the shark 
thrashed itself to death. 

He hauled it ashore by the tail, 
and dragged it to his house under 
the arching palms. There, he cut it 
open, with incantations to Nakaa 
and the ancestral shades. The re- 
mains of Tebina his brother were 
in the maw. There was enough of 
them, by his reckoning, to ensure 
the straightening of the boy’s 
path past Nakaa’s strangling net, 
through the gate, and so into Bou- 
ru, and Mwaiku, and Neineaba, 
those pagan lands of paradise. 

What I like to remember about 
Father Choblet’s act and Tabana- 
ora’s is the common denominator 
of their courage. It is an exact one. 
The priest knew that he himself 
would die unshriven if he failed 
to reach Father Franchiteau. Tab- 
anaora, the pagan, believed there 
could be no saving of his own soul 
if the shark devoured his own 
body. Each of them risked suffer- 
ing the very horror from which he 
was trying to protect his brother 
man. Each trusted in God, as he 
knew Him, to see him through. 

When such faith is joined to ac- 
tion, I think they make good creden- 
tials at the bar of heaven. 





These strange sights are nothing new to this airline pilot— 


ana 


they don't scare him any more 


The Flymg Saucers I’ve Seen 


By H. A. SHANKLIN 


Condensed trom / 


(}:: SUNNY afternoon I was flying 
a DC-3 airliner along the 
Wichita-Kansas City airway. I had 
just turned north toward Topeka, 
when a silver disk sped across the 
nose of the ship, moving from the 
lower right part of the windshield 
to the upper left corner. 

I stiffened in the seat. My hands 
gripped the control wheel. My eyes, 
I know, were bulging. At last | 
had seen one. A flying saucer! 

I turned my head slightly to see 
if the co-pilot had noticed. But he 
was adjusting the prop controls, 
so I turned back and waited. In a 
moment, another disk sailed across 
in front of us. What was this, I 
thought, an invasfon? I wished des- 
perately for a camera. Lacking one, 
I resolved to study the things care- 
fully. There would be no vague de- 
scriptions, nor doubts as to their 
size and shape and approximate 
speeds. I would look them over 
coolly so that I could give the mili- 
tary authorities concrete informa- 
tion about the space ships. 

Breathing as if I were at 
feet with no oxygen, I 


20.000 
stared 
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straight ahead and waited. Two 
more came into view, following the 
same course the All 
seemed to be traveling at the same 
speeds. I noticed that just before 
they went out of sight they seemed 
to pause and then shoot out into 
space with a terrific burst of speed. 

One thing I was certain about 
now: these mysterious ships be 
longed to some type of outer-space 
military group, for the last saucer 
had a wing man just to his right 
and rear, a formation common to 
our Air Force. And comparing the 
space ships with the background 
terrain, I judged they were about 
the size of one of our four-engine 
airliners. Their shapes were the 
same as those reported by other 
flattened saucers, with 
metal surfaces. 


as others. 


observers : 
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Their manner of propulsion puz- 
zled me, for I could see no flames 
nor any whirling parts. 

After the two flying in formation 
had disappeared, I knew it would 
be best to tell the co-pilot, so that 
he could help verify the weird 
sight. After that I would ring for 
the hostess, so that she, too, could 
be a witness. 

When the next disk came into 
view, I leaned over to speak with 
the co-pilot. When I did, the disk 
disappeared. Somewhat confound- 
ed, I straightened up again. The 
disk reappeared. I sat there mov- 
ing from side to side. I know the 
co-pilot thought that I had blown 
a cylinder, but I was discovering 
the origin of my flying saucers. 

They were caused by the sun re- 
flecting on the farm ponds or tanks 
that dotted the land below us. I 
looked down at the little lakes and 
saw they were silver disks. The 
movement of their reflection across 
the windshield was caused by the 
speed of the plane passing over or 
by them. 

I also discovered why the disks 
seemed to pause near the edge of 
the windshield and then fade with 
a burst of speed. It was because | 
unconsciously moved my_ head 
slightly to follow their line of 
flight. My head movement caused 
the pause and the sudden acceler- 
ation. 

If we had passed over a cloud 
deck or I had varied our course a 
few degrees to either side, I never 


would have discovered that my 
flying saucers were reflected images 
of farm ponds. I would have gone 
to my grave swearing by all that 
was holy that I had seen flying 
saucers. No argument could have 
torn that idea from my mind. 
The strange part of it is that, 
although I have flown over 13,000 
hours, this was the first time any 
such combination of sun’s rays on 
water had fooled me. There is no 
doubt that I was completely con- 
vinced, for my co-pilot told me 
later that my face had turned white 
and my eyes had a glassy look. 
Another windshield reflection so 
deceived a co-pilot of mine that | 
honestly believe it gave the lad, 
who was in his mid-20’s, prema- 
turely gray hair. We were flying 
out of Lubbock, Texas, towards 
Dallas on a gloomy black night. A 
high overcast altitude put us on 
top of scattered clouds. I was fly- 
ing, and the co-pilot was staring 
dreamily through the windshield. 
About 40 minutes out, I noticed 
through the wide breaks in the 
clouds a grass and brush fire just 
to the north of our course, on my 
side. There were two lines of fire, 
and I realized the ranchers were 
backfiring to halt the main blaze. 
That’s all I thought of the fire 
until we had just passed it. Sud- 
denly the co-pilot reared in his seat, 
and cried, “Look out! Break left!” 
As I banked, he whirled in his 
seat and looked wildly down and 
back. “It passed right under us,” 
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he exclaimed, in a quavering voice. 

“What passed?” I asked. 

“A round ‘saucer with flames 
shooting out of its sides,” he said, 
his own eyes as big as saucers. 

“I’m glad it was round,” I told 
him. “I’d sure hate to meet a square 
saucer.” 

What had happened was that his 
windshield had not been reflecting 
anything because of the dark land- 
scape and the scattered clouds. 
Then, all at once, it picked up the 
two wavering lines of brush fire. 

Scanning the skies is to an air- 
man a means of survival. A_ pilot 
is like a motorist forever approach- 
ing an intersection. Always you 
look to the left and the right, up 
and down, sideways. And you don’t 
fly very iong before you realize 
that your eyes, viewing things 
against the immense backdrop of 
sky, are unreliable. 

Light rays reflected from wisps 
of clouds, dust layers aloft, and 
layers of warm air with high mois- 
ture content, make you see things 
that aren’t there. Your eyes record 
the illusions honestly; your imag- 
ination gives them substance. 

For example, the disks over the 
Sangre de Cristo mountains of 
northern New Mexico have been 
giving my imagination a workout 
for the last ten years. On the route 
from Dallas to Denver our course 
angles us near this range in the 
vicinity of southern Colorado. One 
afternoon, when there were lens- 
shaped clouds over these moun- 


tains, and the lower air contained 
much moisture content, I saw sil- 
very disks fluttering southward. 

I quit breathing. These might be 
space ships sent to watch our 
atomic installations in New Mexi- 
co. I picked up the mike with the 
thought of warning our company 
radio operator about the visitors. 
But just then, from the corner of 
my eye, I saw a silvery flash from 
the base of a high cloud. Then an- 
other. I put down the mike, know- 
ing that I had been fooled by a 
reflection. Many times since then, 
when the moisture content of the 
air seems to be right, I’ve watched 
the disks shooting over the Sangre 
de Cristo mountains. 

I have tried to put port holes on 
them, jet exhausts, and identifica- 
tion marks. Sometimes I succeed in 
installing those accessories on the 
flying disks, especially when my 
side window is dusty, or I’m tired. 

One evening, in that same vicin- 
ity, my heart was nearly jarred 
from its mounts by an awesome 
sight high in the sky: a red disk 
traveling eastward at a steady clip. 
The co-pilot and I rubbed our eyes, 
and muttered. It was many min- 
utes before we realized that it was 
a translucent balloon catching the 
rays of the setting sun. 

I don’t say there are no flying 
saucers, either Earth or Mars-made. 
I’ve just never seen one. And I do 
know you can see many things in 
the sky that look like flying saucers 
but are not. 





Call an Ambulance! 


A look at the men who answer 


the cry for help 


By SAMUEL GRAFTON 


Condensed from Good Housekceping® 


ORNS SOUND, brakes screech, 
and two cars crash head 
on. Passersby scurry to the 

spot, then gawk as a man slumps 
At last, 


ambu- 


twisted door. 
“Call an 


out of a 


someone cries, 
lance!” 

Typical of the men who answer 
that call for help are George Miles 
and Walter Eyes. They drive for 
Norwalk hospital in Connecticut. 
As a boy, Miles wanted to be a doc- 
tor. He could never afford a medi- 
cal education, so he became an am- 
bulance driver instead. He talks 
about “my patients,” and makes 
daily rounds to see them in their 
rooms. His partner, Eyes, is a man 
of the same stripe, grave, reserved, 
and studious. I watched them at 
their work for two days. 

When Miles and Eyes leave on 
an emergency call, they pray that 
they have the address right. All too 
often, a person making an excited 
telephone call gives the first ad- 
dress that pops into his mind. Or a 
child will say, “My pop’s hurt bad, 
come quick!” and hang up. It is 


Sr. Sth Ave., York City 9, Sept 


mber, 


, 


standard hospital practice now to 
make the caller repeat the address 
slowly and deliberately. The hospi- 
tals try to remind the caller, too, to 
stay where he has said he’s going 
be. Many persons expect the 
driver to know, by intuition, that 
they have moved the victim around 
a corner and into a drugstore. 

To a skilled team like Miles and 
Eyes, each call is like a combat op- 
eration. As they start out, they are 


to 


planning the best route to take. 
Contrary to popular belief, they do 
not tear along at highest speed. 
They can make better time at 35 
miles an hour on clear side streets 
at 60 in trafic with the siren 


than 
going. 

As they approach the accident, 
Miles and Eyes are considering pos- 
sible ways to move the patient. 
They hope that he has not been 
moved already. Nothing can do 
more damage than unskilled mov- 
ing of an injured person. To move 
one with a back injury may ruin 
his chances for recovery. The best 
thing to do in a doubtful case is 
Hearst ¢ and reprinted 
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to cover the patient, keep him 
warm, stand guard over him if he’s 
in the street, and wait for skilled 
help. 

It was marvelous to see cars on 
the road melt away before our siren. 
Of course, they don’t always melt. 
Sometimes drivers “freeze” in the 
middle of the highway, undecided 
whether to turn one way or the 
other. But trucks are responsive, no 
matter how crowded the road. 

The sight of an ambulance ap- 
proaching the scene of an accident 
is profoundly reassuring. It is 
meant to be. Miles and Eyes are 
trained to speak in low voices, nev- 
er to appear excited, to try to cheer 
up the patient and keep him from 
panic. It isn’t always easy. 


As one hops out to look over the 


victim, the other looks over the 
wrecked car. He must disconnect 
the battery cables, because gasoline 
is probably leaking, and the danger 
of fire is great. For the same rea- 
son, he has to see that no one near 
by is smoking. The danger of ex- 
plosion is increased by the fact that 
he often has to administer oxygen 
on the spot to ease shock and to 
help heart-attack victims. 

Miles and Eyes must decide in- 
stantly, and without seeming per- 
turbed, how to move the patient 
onto the litter without aggravating 
his injuries. They must see that 
ends of fractured bones don’t rub 
together or tear through the skin. 
Ingenious splints help them. 

Very rarely ride 


does a doctor 
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along in an ambulance nowadays. 
The shortage of medical personnel 
rules that out. More often, Miles 
and Eyes carry a doctor’s bag, for 
the use of whatever doctor is near- 
est the scene of the accident. 

Miles and Eyes aren’t always in 
a hurry. Most calls are routine, like 
bringing a bedridden person to a 
hospital for an X ray and taking 
him back home. Only about 10% 
are urgent. 

All ambulance 
themselves on taking care of the 
patient “from bed to bed”; they 
prefer that the patient’s family 
make no preparations at all. It is 
best not to try to dress a patient, 
because that involves moving him. 
Also, Miles and Eyes don’t want 
furniture moved around “to make 
it easier” for them; they know bet- 
ter ways of getting a sufferer down 
narrow stairways and into small 
elevators than worried relatives are 
likely to think of. 

A litter with a patient strapped 
on it can be almost upended on a 
staircase, or tilted sideways, with- 
out causing difficulty. Where stairs 
are extremely narrow, an ordinary 
kitchen chair makes the best car- 
rier. The patient is placed in it; it 
is tilted backward, one man _hold- 
ing the top, another the legs, and 
carried down. Polio patients have 

be treated almost like patients 
with back injuries or hip fractures; 
the feet are kept straight, against a 
board. 

Miles and Eyes work for a hospi- 


services pride 
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tal. Other ambulance drivers work 
for cities, but there are hundreds of 
private ambulance companies. By 
far the largest operator in the field 
is the Scully-Walton organization, 
which maintains ambulance fleets 
in New York and Chicago. 
Ambulance calls always reach a 
peak in early evening. The decision 
to go to a hospital is generally put 
off until the father of the family 
from work; that is 
ambulances — shuttle 


comes home 
why more 
around big cities during the dinner 
hour than at any other time. Other 
rush periods are the days before 
major holidays, when patients mak- 
ing recoveries suddenly decide to 
go home from the hospital in time 
for the festivities. The day before 
Christmas is the biggest ambulance 
day of the year. 

There is a sizable business in tak- 
ing invalids from New York to 
Miami at the beginning of winter 
and bringing them back in spring. 
Scully-Walton sends two drivers, to 
spell each other. The price for the 
trip is $1,500. At the other end of 
the scale, the company charges $25 
for a local New York call, though 
it will, at a doctor’s request, cut its 
fee or even move the local patient 
for nothing, always accepting the 
doctor’s recommendation without 
discussion. Fee cuts are limited to 
ward patients; those who have pri- 
vate hospital rooms pay full price. 

Private ambulance services em- 
ploy no staff doctors and are 
scrupulous about not engaging in 
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medical practice; their business is 
transportation. They are rarely sum- 
moned on emergency accident calls, 
which are usually handled by city- 
owned ambulances. 

Every once in a while a young 
man will decide it would be a great 
gag to call on his girl in an am- 
bulance. Because people with this 
particular type of wit aren’t very 
original, these calls come in with 
monotonous regularity. Most firms 
turn them down. 

Another type of phony call takes 
invariable pattern. A 


an almost 
wild party will be going on in a 
residential area. One of the neigh- 
bors will complain. To “get even,” 
someone at the party will phone to 
have an ambulance sent to the com- 
plainer’s house. So accustomed are 


drivers to this feeble practical joke 
that after finding they’ve been 
falsely called, they look around the 
neighborhood for a loud party. 
They go in, smilingly introduce 
themselves, and describe how star- 
tled the neighbor was. Someone at 
the party, unable to contain his 
pride, will almost always admit, 
laughing out loud, that he made 
the call. At this point, the driver 
presents him with a bill for $25. 
One election night, years ago, 
when the Democratic party in 
New York suffered a great defeat 
and all was gloom at Tammany 
Hall headquarters, a phone call 
came in for an ambulance “to pick 
up Mrs. Tammany” at a certain 
address. No call in the long history 
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of the company ever sounded phon- 
ier, but the ambulance took off 
anyhow. It turned out that there 
really was a Mrs. Tammany, and 
she really was ill. The company 
has felt ever since that simple faith 
in human beings is the best policy. 

“We're almost always fooled by 
fake calls,” says a Scully-Walton 
executive, “because people who 
make them usually know how to 
sound convincing. In case of doubt, 
we always go, because we don’t 
want to take a chance on leaving a 
legitimate patient in the lurch.” 

In many states, private ambu- 
lances have no special rights in 
trafic; no driver has to give way 
to them, and no traffic cop has to 
wave them through a red light. 
But since people are decent, by and 
large, ambulances get through in 
good time. 

Every Scully-Walton driver and 
most assistants are licensed oxygen- 
therapy technicians. The firm in- 
stalls and maintains oxygen tents 
in homes and hospitals, running 
such departments for many hospi- 
tals on a contract basis; the work 
fits in ideally with the 24-hour 
watch it has to maintain for am- 
bulance calls. 

More and more the idea is spread- 
ing that accident pickups should be a 
municipal service, like fire and po- 
lice departments. Typical of mu- 
nicipal facilities is Los Angeles’ 
famous Georgia St. Receiving hos- 
pital, which, with a network of ten 
ambulance stations and a fleet of 15 


November 


cars (ten in service at any one 
time) covers the 452 square miles 
of the city. In spite of Los Angeles’ 
enormous distances, the average 
time elapsing between a telephoned 
request for an ambulance and its 
appearance at the scene of a mis- 
hap is only six minutes. 

The hospital keeps complete time 
records on every call that comes in; 
often, after a complaint that “it 
took an hour for the ambulance to 
come,” it turns out that the call for 
it had been delayed. This frequent- 
ly happens in an excited group in 
which each person thinks some- 
body else has placed the call. 

No fee is charged by Los Angeles 
for an emergency call. Some cities 
try to collect for this service, with 
indifferent success. There are law 
cases on record in which accident 
victims have refused to pay, on the 
ground that they did not call the 
ambulance; they were just lying in 
the street, they say, minding their 
own business after the crash, and 
some bystander phoned for an am- 
bulance; sue him. 

One reason why private hospitals 
are turning accident pickup work 
over to the city is because it in- 
volves so heavy a financial burden. 
It has happened more than once 
that small hospitals, in an effort to 
keep their financial heads above 
water, have, with city approval, 
turned their ambulance fleets over 
to the local fire department. 

Until recent years, many of 
America’s small towns did without 
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ambulance service, but today the 
trend toward the village-owned am- 
bulance is strong. My own town, 
Ridgefield, Conn., with a little over 
4,000 people, is typical; in 1947, a 
fund for an ambulance was raised 
by public subscription. At first, 
there was opposition to the move 
as “a lot of foolishness”; today, 
there is only wonder as to how the 
town ever got along without the 
equipment. 

The ambulance is kept at the 
fire house and is maintained by the 
four paid firemen, who (with vol- 


unteers) operate the fire engines. 

This trend is spreading all 
through the Midwest, growing fast- 
est in small towns near big cities, 
as around Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati. Sometimes each householder 
is asked, on a voluntary basis, to 
pay $1 a year toward the cost of 
the car, plus a fee when he uses it. 
In one Ohio village, a town official 
vigorously led the fight against 
purchasing an ambulance, calling 
it a useless expenditure. On the 
first day the car was in operation, 
he became the first patient carried. 


Physician, Steel Thyself! 


A conscientious doctor was doing everything he could for a certain elderly 
patient, but she didn’t seem to be improving. “Tell me, are you sleeping 
well?” he asked. 

“No, I’m not, doctor,” replied his patient. “As a matter of fact, there’s 
a musician living on the floor below. He plays his saxophone day and night. 
It not only disturbs my sleep, but it wears my nerves to a frazzle.” A horrible 
sound rose from the room below. “That’s him now—you see what I mean.” 
The little lady was near to tears. 

Indignant, the physician raced downstairs and pounded on the door from 
which the sounds were coming. “Do you know there’s a little old lady sick 
upstairs?” he shouted. 

“No, I don’t,” answered the musician. “Hum a little of it, and I'll pick 
it up.” The Western Catholic. 


You say you want a death certificate changed, doctor?” asked a City Hall 
clerk. “I’m afraid it won’t be possible without a court order. There are strict 
rules about things like that, you know.” 

“T know that,” the doctor retorted. “But this is an unusual case. You see, 
I was in a great hurry when I filled it out. Now I find that I have signed 


. c ’ > 
my own name in the space marked ‘cause of death.’’ Drovers’ Telegram 





Eight key men include a Catholic civilian, anti-nazi generals, a superspy 


The New German Army 


By MatrHew Hatton 


ee NEW GERMAN ar- 
my is now being 
built. In plan and princi- 
ple it is to be integrated 
with the Nato forces and 
under NATO command, 
but in fact the German 
army is born again. Only 
ten years after the war 
we have revived the jug- 
gernaut which twice in a 
lifetime has nearly con- 
quered the world. The 
machine is already cre- 
ated; the German general 
staff functions again. 
The Germans them- 
selves have always called 
the general staff “a state 
within a state,” and they 
have learned to fear its 
sinister and antidemo- 
cratic power. This time, 
they say, it is going to 
be different. Meanwhile, 
who are the brains and 
personalities behind the 
new German army? 
There are eight key 
figures. The two most in- 
teresting of the eight 
are a civilian and a spy. 
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Condensed from the 


Toronto Star Weekly* 


The civilian is Herr 
Theodor Blank, West 
Germany's minister of 
defence, a working-class 
antimilitarist who has 
been trying for four years 
to make the new army 
democratic. The spy is a 
superspy, a man of mys- 
tery, ex-general of the 
Wehrmacht Reinhardt 
Gehlen, who has already 
built up for Chancellor 
Adenauer one of the most 
remarkable _ intelligence- 
gathering services in the 
world. 

The other six are Gen. 
Adolf Heusinger and 
Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, 
the two top soldiers in 
the ministry of defence; 
Gen. Walter Wenck, who 
commanded the “ghost 
army” for which Hitler 
waited in vain in April, 
1945; Gen. Hasso von 
Manteuffel and Gen. 
Count Gerhard von 
Schwerin, the two chief 
field commanders in the 
new army; and the fabu- 


prissior 
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lous airman, Gen. Adolf Galland, 
who was a general at 29, shot down 
more than 100 Allied planes, and 
will probably be the head of the 
new Luftwaffe. 

Herr Blank is the first German 
worker in history to rise to the top 
of the German military machine. 

Blank, 50 years old, is one of ten 
children of a carpenter. At 14, he 
left school to work with his father. 

Being a Catholic, he joined the 
Catholic union, and when 
still a young man became a union 
leader. When the nazis came to 
power he refused to work for the 
nazi Labor front and was unem- 
ployed for years. He spent much 
of his time educating himself, in 
Latin, Greek, science, mathematics. 
When the war came, he was in the 
army, an ordinary private soldier 
fighting on the Russian front. He 
and soon 


trade 


won several decorations, 
commanded a company. 

Near the end of the war he was 
captured by the Russians, but he 
was one of the lucky ones who 
were released when the war ended. 
He worked his back 
devastated Germany to his wife 
and child in the Ruhr and became 
eain. In those 


Way across 


a trade-union official a 
hungry, desperate ped right after 
the war he quickly made his name 
with his untiring energy, unselfish- 
ness, and brains. When he went 
into the new German parliament 
in 1949, Dr. Adenauer invited him 
to be his minister of defence. His 
job was to build a new, democratic 
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be allied with the West. 
First he had to overcome the 
suspicions of German organized 
labor, which now hated militarism 
in any form and hoped that Ger- 
many would never have an army 
again. Secondly, he had to control 
and boss the group of generals who 
were brought in as his subordinates. 

They were anti-nazi generals—at 
least they had turned against Hitler 
when defeat was certain. Most of 
them had taken part in the July, 
1944, attempt on Hitler’s life. Blank 
has won their ardent support in 
keeping neo-nazi elements out of 
the ministry of defence, and in 
planning an army of citizen-sol 
diers on the British model. 

Blank will do his best, and his 
two top generals, Adolf Heusinger 
and Ludwig Cruewell, are whole- 
heartedly with him. 

Heusinger, chief of staff of the 
new army, is a _ good-looking, 
friendly man who combines an at 
tractive personality and_ first-class 
He has been in charge of 


army 


brain. 


military planning ever since the 


ministry of defence was 
created in 1950. He fought in the 
Ist World War and after 1918 
stayed in the army as a professional 
soldier. In the 2nd World War he 
made his name as a great planner, 
in both strategy and logistics. He 
Was a prominent figure at Hitler’s 
general headquarters throughout 
most of the war. 

Heusinger was asked to join the 
plot to kill Hitler and end the war. 


shadow 
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He refused, but he did not betray 
Count Stauffenberg and the other 
plotters. He did not know the date 
set for the attempt, and he was 
standing beside Hitler in his head- 
quarters in East Prussia on July 20 
when the bomb exploded. He was 
wounded. Later, he was arrested on 
suspicion of having a part in the 
plot. But unlike so many others, he 
was not hanged on a meathook. 
After two months in jail he was 
freed. 

In July of this year, to avoid a 
military staff crisis, it was decided 
to make Heusinger a_ three-star 
general to rank equally with Hans 
Speidel, also considered eligible for 
one of the two top military posts. 
Speidel, Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel’s chief of staff in North Africa 
and France, West 
German civilian representative at 
sHAPE. Arrested in connection with 
the Hitler bomb plot in 1944, 
Speidel later escaped and spent the 
rest of the war in hiding. The de- 
cision to rank Heusinger and 
Speidel equally is said to have 
stalled, temporarily at least, the 
opening of a potential fight over 
top military appointments. 

Also with Heusinger at the top 
of the new German military ma- 
chine is Gen. Ludwig Cruewell, 
now to be inspector general of the 


now is the 


armed forces. 

Cruewell, who looks like any- 
thing but a soldier, was a Blitz- 
krieg expert in the 2nd World 
War. He fought as a junior officer 
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throughout the first war and then 
made the army his career. He com- 
manded a panzer division in Hit- 
ler’s attack on Russia, and was giv- 
en a panzer corps for the invasion 
of Yugoslavia and Greece. In 1942 
he was made a full general and 
given an armored corps under 
Field Marshal Rommel in the push 
to Alamein. Some time before the 
Alamein, Crue- 
observation 


decisive battle at 


well went out in an 


plane to study the battlefield. The 
plane was shot down and Cruewell 


was captured. 

The fourth man in the hierarchy 
is Gen. Walter Wenck, whose 
name will live in history because 
of his role—and his failure—in the 
dying hours of the war. In 1940, 
when the Germans invaded France, 
Wenck commanded an armored di- 
vision, and later an army on the 
Russian front. At the end, when 
Berlin was surrounded by the Rus- 
sians, a new army was hastily im- 
provised, under Wenck’s command, 
to break the iron Russian ring and 
transform the battle. It was never 
much more than a ghost army, and 
it never had a chance. But Hitler 
group in the chancellery 
bunkers pinned their hopes on it 
to the last minute, long after 
Wenck himself knew that his mis- 
sion had failed. In his new mission 
he will probably be the first field 
commander of the reborn German 
army. 

This army of 12 divisions, about 
380,000 men, will be divided into 


and his 
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two groups—Army Group North 
and Army Group South. The north- 
ern group will be under Gen. Has- 
so von Manteuffel. Manteuffel was 
a brilliant tank commander in Rus- 
sia and North Africa, and finally 
led the German panzer army in the 
famous Ardennes offensive called 
the Battle of the Bulge at the end 
of 1944, when Hitler made his des- 
perate last fling. The southern 
group will be under Gen. Count 
Gerhard von Schwerin, who start- 
ed in the 2nd World War on Hit- 
ler’s general staff and later com- 
manded a corps. 


Under the Paris treaties, Ger- 


many is to have an air force again, 
with about 1,200 aircraft and 80,000 
men. The first head of the new 
Luftwaffe will probably be Gen. 


Adolf Galland, perhaps the most 
formidable killer pilot of the 2nd 
World War. Galland, who looks as 
French as his name, was one of 
Hitler’s first pilots, and one of the 
German volunteers who flew for 
Franco in the Spanish civil war. 
German records credit Galland 
with having shot down 107 planes. 

These men, then, are the nucleus 
of the reborn German military ma- 
chine—these and the eighth man | 
mentioned, the head of Chancel- 
lor Adenauer’s intelligence service, 
Gen. Reinhardt Gustav Gehlen. 

A regular-army officer, then a 
general staff officer, Gehlen served 
in the war under Admiral Canaris, 
head of the famous German coun- 
ter-intelligence service called the Ab- 


wehr, Gehlen was in charge of the 
section of the Adwehr called Frem- 
de Heere Ost (Foreign Armies 
East), dealing with intelligence 
against the Russians. When the 
war ended, he was captured by the 
Americans at his headquarters in 
Bavaria. He turned over to his cap- 
tors his entire file of information. 

And Gehlen was not out of a 
job. When the Americans realized 
who Gehlen was, and what an 
espionage genius he was, they em- 
powered him to set up a new in- 
telligence service for the cold war 
already beginning. 

For several years, when on visits 
to Germany, I heard vague men- 
tions of “the Gehlen organization” 
and many rumors but nothing con- 
crete. Today a little, though very 
little, is known. The Americans 
have spent about $5 million a year 
on the Gehlen organization. 

Gehlen is still a mysterious fig- 
ure. His headquarters at Pullach, 
near Munich, is strictly guarded. 
No one has photographed him 
since the war, though one news 
agency has offered $2,500 for a pic- 
ture. A picture taken early in the 
war shows a thin face, thinning 
hair, ears that stick out, and a tight, 
thin mouth of a type very common 
among Germans, It is said that he 
travels in many disguises, under 
many names, and with various pass- 
ports. “All I know about Gehlen,” 
said a German official, “is that he 
has a deviously subtle brain and 
loves the battle for its own sake.” 





How the level of literacy has been raised in the U.S, 


Book Club: Mail-Order Library 


By Joun K. HutcHens 


Book Reviewer and Columnist; 


New York Herald-Tribune 


is THIS ISSUE went to press, 

| no fewer than 91 book clubs 
| were distributing their wares 
tc an estimated 5 million American 
readers—from the pioneer Book-of- 
the-Month club (1926) to the new 
if not the very newest one, the 
Catholic Digest Book club (1955). 
By the time you read this, some of 
the 91 are pretty sure to have foun- 


ohn 


dered. In fact, some of them aren’t 


truly book clubs at all, but simply 
devices publishers use to sell their 


own books by direct mail at a dis- 
count and thus bypass the Fair 
Trade Practices act. What no one 
denies is that the real book clubs 
are here to stay. 

To do that, they must serve a 
purpose, and even their bitterest en- 
emies—the bookstores, naturally— 
admit that they do. What the real 
book club does, more often than 
not, is to distribute new books to 
readers who do not have easy access 
to libraries or bookstores. From 
that, it follows logically that book 
clubs encourage reading among 
people who otherwise might do lit- 
tle or no reading at all beyond 
what they encounter in magazines 
and newspapers. 


It’s more than a little shocking, 
that vacuum into which the book 
clubs have moved. The national 
literacy rate is high, yet in all this 
land of 165 million people there are 
only 1,500 stores that sell new, 
hard-cover books at retail prices. 
Of these, half do so only as a side- 
line, devoting themselves chiefly to 
stationery, greeting cards, and al- 
lied lines. Publishers consider only 
700 to 800 stores—and these are 
concentrated in the nation’s 100 
largest cities —to be important 
enough to send their salesmen to 
visit. 

It’s important to be fair about 
this. There is a case for the book- 
stores, and a case against book clubs 
(or a certain kind of book club), 
and even dispassionate, informed 
observers in the publishing world 
aren’t likely to agree about the 
final score. 

The major book- 
stores is that they make available 
most of the 100,000 titles now in 
print in this country. At least half 
their business is done in_ these 
“back-list” books which, year in, 
vear out, are the bedrock of a na- 


case for the 


tion’s literary culture. 
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On the other hand, the run-of- 
the-mill book club deals usually in 
the flashy, bird-of-passage book; 
sets standards of mediocrity for 
readers too lazy to choose their 
reading for themselves; soaks up 
reading time and_ book-budget 
money that were better devoted to 
worth-while fare. And, finally, it 
is only too clear that the prospect 
of the rich rewards that go with a 
big-book-club selection has lured 
many a publisher and writer away 
from good publishing and good 
writing and into the ways of taw- 
dry imitation. 

But there remains that basic mat- 
ter of a relatively few bookstores 
in a very big country. On that 
ground alone, it seems to me, the 
book-club idea finds its justifica- 
tion. 

At the end of its first 23 years, 
the Book-of-the-Month club discov- 
ered that it had mailed books to 
every one of the approximately 
40,000 U.S. post offices, a fact as 
significant as it was startling. For 
it meant simply that Harry Scher- 
man, the mail-order genius who 
founded that club, had arrived at 
the heart of the question: distribu- 
tion. 

Given the opportunity, people 
would buy books they wanted, 
chosen under auspices they re- 
was Mr. Scherman’s 


spected. It 
notion that of the first 100 million 
books his club sent to members, 


less than 10% would have been 
distributed if his organization had 


not existed. One is inclined to 
share his belief. 

The success of that concept was 
inspiring, and even more so is the 
faith it implies in the good judg- 
ment of the American reader: not 
the highbrow but the intelligent 
man and woman who will gladly 
read, for pleasure or enlightenment 
or both, when they get the chance. 
After he learned that Toynbee’s 4 
Study of History had been snapped 
up by 95,000 book-club subscribers, 
what do you suppose went through 
the mind of that Columbia uni- 
versity professor who had said the 
book business in America was sup- 
ported by 20,000 readers? 

It is all very well to say that if 
a reader in Wolf Point, Mont., 
really wanted to read, say, Jacques 
Maritain or Sigrid Undset, he 
would have sent to a Minneapolis 
bookstore for their works. Perhaps 
he might have. But one book club 
or another saw to it that if he 
wanted them he got them, at much 
less inconvenience and for much 
less money. And this, I submit, is 
an exciting idea for exactly the 
same reason that it stirs the imag- 
ination to envision a family in a 
remote Nebraska farmhouse listen- 
ing by radio to a symphony from 
New York. 

Of those 5 million subscribers to 
91 book clubs, probably more than 
4 million are in the fold of the 
eight largest. Whatever their other 
virtues, it is agreed, these eight are 
not likely to be experimental. 
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When they choose a Marquand, a 
Hemingway, a Steinbeck, they are 
dealing in long established names 
and values. That leaves a distinct 
function for the smaller, more spe- 
cial club, and presents what may 
be the most rewarding possibility 
of all: the giving of new life to 
good books too easily lost in the 
rush of the market place. 

Unlike most of the bigger clubs, 
the smaller one doesn’t offer a book 
simultaneously with the publisher’s 
trade edition. It can wait and ob- 
serve at leisure what is worth the 
attention of its own more homo- 
geneous membership. This has hap- 
pened time and again with the 
History Book club, the Book Find 
club, the Catholic Book club—and 
members of the Catholic Digest 
Book club recently experienced it 
for themselves with José Maria 
Gironella’s splendid novel of Spain 
in our time, The Cypresses Believe 
in God. 

It’s an axiom that no truly good 
book is ever permanently lost. But 
it can remain in the shadows for a 
long, long time. Thanks to one 


CATHOLIC DIGEST 


club’s selection, Gironella’s already 
has a public it might have been 
long in reaching without this extra 
nudge. 

There’s something else, too, to be 
said for the smaller, more special- 
ized clubs. If their members’ pen- 
chant is for history, science, bee- 
keeping or antique collecting, they 
can be reasonably sure that their 
interests and those of their select- 


ing judges coincide. 
This kind of selecting isn’t im- 
position from above but mutual 


sympathy, like the enjoyment one 
shares in any other kind of club. 
In the case of the Catholic Digest 
Book club, most of whose mem- 
bers are Caruoxic Dicrst readers, 
there is an obvious community of 
interest. The editors of the maga 
zine have learned what books their 
readers are most likely to enjoy 
and approve. 

And if the readers of this or any 
other club don’t enjoy and approve, 
why, they can always quit. It’s a 
free country. And it’s a better in- 
formed, more literate one because 
of the job the real book clubs do. 





SpeciaL Orrer tro New Members Wuo Join tHe Caruoric Dicks 
Book Cius Now! 


| 


| Turoven speciar arrangements made with the publishers, the Catholic 


| Digest Book club has been able to obtain a limited supply of The 

Cypresses Believe in God, This splendid book by José Maria Gironella 

is in two volumes, cased, and is selling in the retail bookstores at $10. 

Please read the announcement on page 3 and see how you may 
now obtain your copy at no cost! Act quickly—the supply is limited. 








/hy the Sisters never grow ol 
Why the Sist g ld 


By Sister Miriam, O.P. 


Condensed from the Way of St. Francis* 


\ ONE YOUNGSTER put it, “There “Oh, about 13!” responded Bob- 
/Xare two kinds of life, the mar- by. 
ried and the singular.” I speak for But Sister isn’t nearly as mysteri- 
the singular, for I am a nun. ous to the children as the fresh in- 
The Sisters always have a special nocence of their minds is to her. 
mystery about their persons, even Beginning with my tiniest friends, 
for the children they teach. This I am often astonished by the little 
sense of mystery starts in the Ist theologians. 
grade. The tiny Ist graders are un- “Does Jesus have a last name?” 
predictable. It is not surprising to little Ann was asked. 
have one of them, when you stoop “Oh yes, Sister! Mercy, like we 
down closely to his level to help say in the prayer, ‘My Jesus 
him draw or write, suddenly throw — Mercy’!” 
chubby arms around your neck and There’s wisdom, of course, in 
plant a resounding kiss on your thinking of God’s name as being 
cheek. Mercy, even though Ann’s way of 
Imagine Sister’s surprise one day arriving at that conclusion was a 
when a Ist grader slipped his hand — bit unusual. Another little theolo- 
between the side of her face and _ gian, however, disagreed with her. 
her coif, grasped her ear, and then “Sister,” he said, “God has no 
triumphantly shouted to the rest of — last name. Jesus is the Son of God, 
the class, “She’s got em!” and has no beginning and no end.” 
Sister’s perennial youth is a prod- Joey’s family lived near the 
uct of this same sense of mystery. church, and each night before he 
Bobby, aged eight, was telling his was tucked into bed he ran to the 
father about his teacher. window to say good night to Jesus. 
“How old do you think Sister One night, probably because of 
is?” Father asked. choir practice, the church remained 
1955. © 1955 by the Franciscan Fathers of Calif., 
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brightly lighted after Joey’s bed- 
time. “God is staying up late to- 
night, isn’t He, Mom!” observed 
Joey. 

A few grades higher, the small 
theologians are likely to stumble 
into some original viewpoints. One 
youngster, when asked what will 
happen on Judgment day, an- 
swered pointedly, “We will all be 
weighed in the balance. Some of 
us will be found wanting; some 
of us will be wanting to see God.” 

Then there was the stalwart ten 
year-old who “When our 
Lord made St. Peter head of the 
Church, He said, ‘Peter, you’re a 
rock. Here’s the keys—you build 
the Church.’ ” I have been informed 
that after death souls are punished 
for their sins either in hell or Por 
tugal; and that St. Joan of Arc died 
by being burned like a steak! 

Who can manage to keep up 
with the wonderful world seen 
through the eyes of children? The 
things they see! 

“Here,” Ist-grader Margaret sol- 
emnly assured an old gentleman 
who asked the name of the school 
she attended, “is the Second Heart 
school.” When Susan says the Hail 
Mary, she always phrases it “... and 
blessed is the Fruit of thy womb, 
Jesus, bow your head.” The Our 


said, 


Father is given its own local appli- 


cation with the words, “Give us 
this day our daily bread, from 
Miller’s,” which happens to be the 
neighborhood market. 

“I'm going to be a Dominican 


Vu CMNVE) 


Sister,” said one of a trio of girls. 
“I’m not,” said the second. “I’m 

going to be like the Sisters at the 

hospital, a Franciscan Sister.” 

“What are you going to be?” 

“I,” the third miss enlightened 
the others, “am going to be a 
Matthew Sister!” Her teacher's 
name was Sister Matthew. 

One morning, as I was crossing 
the yard on my way to the class- 
room, a man-sized, -Sth-grade_ sci- 
enust rushed up to me. 

“Going to the classroom, Sister? 
I have something to show you.” 

He followed me into the class- 
reom and before me with 
eager eyes as I sat at my desk. One 
never knows what to expect next 
from bright youngsters. It’s best to 
sit down to await the surprise. And 
surprise The youngster 
pulled a jar out of his pocket, un- 
screwed the top, and poured out 
three black widow spiders. 

“Ain't they beauts?” he ex- 
claimed. “Look under their bellies. 
They even have the orange spot. 
The real McCoy!” 

“Yes, Joe,” I replied, “they are 
fine specimens, but I have to go 
now. I have yard duty this morn- 
I was a bit early for that 


stood 


it Was. 


ing.” 
assignment. 

At recess, my budding scientist 
ran across the yard to me saying 
excitedly, “Gee, Sister, I lost one of 
my spiders!” 

“Where?” I gasped. 

“In the classroom, I think.” 

Teaching the rest of that day 
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was done in the spirit of a mission- up very well, I think, by Bobby. 
ary in the cobra-haunted jungles of | Staying after school with the eager 
India. generosity of little children who 
We Sisters affectionately call help Sister clean the blackboards, 
them “our children.” And after 25 clap erasers, and collect chalk, 
or 30 years we begin to count them = Bobby made a valiant attempt to 
by the thousands. Then comes the sweep under the desks with a 
day when Sister says, “Father broom too large for him. 
Brown was one of my boys.” Or, When he finished, I thanked him 
“I had Mary Lou and Jack in the for his efforts. 
Sth grade. They came in today to “Oh, that’s nothing, Sister,” he 
show me their new baby.” said, adding sagely, “It meant an 
The lifework of a teaching Sister awful lot to God, though.” And it 
is a great vocation. It got summed certainly does! 


o @ @ 


Vative Know-How 


A rrer MAKING several false turns and driving miles past their destination, a 
young couple reluctantly decided that they were lost. They spotted a man 
walking along the road, and stopped to ask directions. 

He seemed perfectly familiar with the territory, but his advice seemed 
rather complicated. Asked to repeat, he showed annoyance, and his directions 
became more confusing than betore. Pressed once more, he shouted in despera- 


tion, “Yes, | know, I know—Waterville. But you can’t really get there from 


here!” S.E 


Loss of a sALe was a heart-rending calamity to the old general storekeeper 
who was also the community’s postmaster. He had no helper and when he had 
to meet the mail train, he was tormented by thoughts of tourists stopping for 
gas and soft drinks, and finding him gone. 

Finally he hit upon a comforting solution. He printed a sign in bold, red 
letters which proclaimed, during his absences: “Back in 15 minutes—Already 


been gone ten.” T'he Dotted Line (9 May °55) 


Wuen vistrinc ar grandpa’s farm, 10-year-old Junior insisted that they go 
duck hunting. They walked along the creek until a lone duck flew up. 
Grandpa shot three times—bang, bang, bang, but the duck didn’t lose a 


feather. 
“Well,” grandpa snorted, “watch that, Junior! You'll never see it again.” 
“See what, Grandpa?” 
“A dead duck flying like a live one.” The Furrow 





Small Purse, . 
Big Heartt 


By Fiorence CurisTIAN 


Condensed from the Lamp* 


i anne MAN of part Aztec 
descent was recently named 
top citizen of Norwalk, Calif., on 
the first and only ballot taken. 

The population of Norwalk is 
approximately 70,000. Manuel Va- 
lencia, who has little formal edu- 
cation and less civic influence, 
never dreamed of being chosen its 
Citizen of the Year. About 16 
community leaders had been nom- 
inated, but there never was any 
serious doubt as to the final out- 
come of the voting. Everybody in 
town knew about Valencia’s labors 
for underprivileged boys. 

The story of Manuel Valencia 
is also the story of Margaret, his 
attractive wife. Blind almost since 
birth, for the first few years of her 
life she saw only a grayness ac- 
centuated by dark outlines. Then 
operations obliterated even that 
much sight, and her world became 
permanently dark. 

Margaret and Manuel are the 
parents of three lovely children: 
1955, 
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Mary Frances, born in 1944, who 
has all the proud grace and beauty 
of an Aztec princess; Joan, a 
brown-eyed doll born in 1949; and 
Manuel, Jr., (Spike), born in 1950. 
Margaret does her own washing 
and ironing, cooks, makes beds, 
sweeps, and gets her school-age 
daughter off on schedule. During 
the summer she sees to it that the 
children enjoy all the cultural and 
physical advantages Norwalk has 
to offer, like music lessons for 
Spike and dancing lessons for Mary 
Frances and Joan. Margaret is a 
college graduate, and wishes a good 
education for her children. Manuel 
does, too. That isn’t enough, how- 
ever. What they wish for their 
own children they also desire for 
all the children of their locality. 
Several years ago, Manuel was 
earning his living as a gardener. 
He had his own truck then, and 
his own tools. Then he ran into 
financial difficulties, sickness struck, 
and he injured his back. The truck 
Friars of the Atonement, 
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had to be sold to pay the bills. 

He could no longer work as a 
gardener; yet he had to pay for 
food, clothing, and medical care. 
He fell back on the Indian crafts 
he had learned as a small boy in 
Tucson, Ariz. He did leather work 
and made Indian jewelry. 

The money helped, but it wasn’t 
enough. The Valencias had to ask 
for help, or see their children go 
hungry. Margaret was entitled to 
aid for the blind. The monthly 
allowance tided the Valencias over 
the most difficult period of their 
life together. 

As soon as Manuel’s back was 
strong enough, he found a job as 
a construction worker. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the jobs were close 
to home. Unable to afford even a 
used car, Manuel bought a bicycle. 

Every morning, while the rest of 
the town was sleeping, Manuel 
pedaled 30 miles to his job. Some- 
times, fog was so thick that he 
could scarcely see the road. He 
hugged the curb as cars swished 
by. The hair stood up on his neck, 
but he had to get to his job. He 
finally another 
truck. 

It would seem that Manuel’s 
own problems were enough. But 
that wasn’t the way he looked at it. 
About two years ago, he started 


managed to get 


giving many hours a week to about 
30 underprivileged children. 


His citation in the local news- 
paper when he was named Citizen 


of the Year gave the following 


account of his unusual work. “Out 
of a very limited income, as a 
laboring man, he has contributed 
food and money for supplies, and 
transportation in his truck for 
camping trips, nature-study expedi- 
tions, and other excursions. 

“He has provided space in his 
own yard and very small home for 
the teaching of hand skills and for 
personal-conduct guidance. The 
products of these hand skills have 
been exhibited by the boys at the 
Norwalk fair, and at the Ramona- 
school carnival under his super- 
vision. 

“Since Mr. Valencia is of Azcec 
Indian descent, his boys, who are 
part of the Woodcraft Rangers’ or- 
ganization, selected the name Aztec 
Rangers to designate their group. 
This group is composed largely of 
Mexican-American boys, seven to 
12 years of age, but membership 
is not limited to any one nationali- 
ty, race, or creed. 

“Although Mr. Valencia has had 
only a limited formal education, 
his intelligent understanding of the 
problems and needs of the boys has 
contributed to better school be- 
havior, less vandalism, and a better 
community spirit for all who live 
in his area. 

“Mr. Valencia is encouraged and 
aided by his talented blind wife, 
Margaret. She has made her home 
a rendezvous which includes a full 
cooky jar, singing around the 
piano, and stories read from her 
large Braille books.” 
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Valencia has a special devotion 
to St. Francis Xavier. Every six 
or eight months he makes the long 
journey to the Mission of San 
Xavier del Bac, which is conducted 
by the Franciscan Fathers nine 
miles south of Tucson. 

When Manuel lived in Tucson, 
he frequently walked the full 18- 
mile round trip to and from the 
old mission. Now that he lives in 
California, he drives over in his 
car. When he was without a car, 
he made the 500-mile trip by 
bicycle. 

Manuel and Margaret’s 
ship was romantic and touching. 
In those days, Manuel was causing 
many a head to turn on the streets 
of Tucson with his colorful serape, 
broad-brimmed sombrero, 
and guitar. 

Margaret Smith, a graduate of 
Hunter college, had been studying 
music in New York. Arthritis had 
forced her to come west. She 
taught, for a while, at the Arizona 
School for the Deaf and Blind in 
Tucson. 

Manuel lived near Margaret, and 
a mutual acquaintance brought the 
two together. Manuel had a good 
voice, and of course he could play 
that guitar he carried about. He 
and Margaret traded songs. No- 
body objected to the fact that this 
thoughtful part-Indian young man 
was spending so much of his time 
making life pleasanter for a pretty 
blind girl. Then the two fell in 


court- 


straw 


lov Cc. 


November 


Both families objected to an inter- 
racial marriage. The families re- 
mained equally bitter after the 
marriage. Manuel and Margaret 
decided that life would be happier 
for all concerned if they made a 
new start elsewhere. 

They couldn’t afford to leave 
Tucson by bus or train. They had 
no car. All they had was Manuel’s 
bicycle, which was not built for 
two. Manuel built a seat for his 
bride on the rear fender. The two 
packed food and water, and started 
off on their new life. 

It was late summer. Arizona 
temperatures ran to 115° in the 
shade, and there isn’t much shade 
in the desert. Service-station men 
along the road looked at the honey- 
mooning couple with disbelief and 
suspicion. Never in history did hon- 
eymooners turn up at the end of 
their journey more bedraggled, 
sun-baked, dustier—or happier. 

Back in Tucson, however, there 


were whispers. After all, Margaret 
was blind and arthritic. Suppose 
she should have a child? Think of 
the problems! What was to prevent 


the man who had married her 
from running out on the difficul- 
ties which would face him? 

A wall of silence closed behind 
the two. Then one Christmas, about 
ten years later, a card came from 
California. It was signed “Marga- 
ret, Manuel, and the children.” 

Margaret had not only managed 
to care for her first baby, a daugh- 
ter, but had given birth to two 
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other children, the second a daugh- 
ter and the third a son. She cared 
for them with only the help Man- 
uel could give when he was home 
from work. 

When her first child was born, 
Manuel took time off. For the first 
week or so, he cared for his lovely 
little daughter, with Margaret 
standing by listening carefully to 
his instructions. It was not until 
the day that Manuel left her alone 
for the first time that she actually 
bathed Mary Frances. 

Margaret 
clothing, placed her on the towels, 
and straightened her little arms 
and legs. Instantly, the baby’s limbs 
curled back to their former posi- 
tion. Margaret tried the straighten- 
ing process again, then again, but 
always with the same heartbreak- 
ing result. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks as she finished bathing her 
child and put her into her crib. 

She was sure that the baby had 
inherited her arthritis in its most 
acute form. What merely a 
swelling of wrists and ankles in her 
case must be actual deformity in 
the baby’s. Manuel had said noth- 
ing about the matter. She conclud- 
ed that he was hiding the pitiful 
truth from her! 

Days went by, and Margaret 
waited for her husband to mention 
the baby’s condition. He didn’t say 
a word. Finally, unable to endure 
her anxiety any longer, Margaret 
spoke to Manuel about the baby’s 
deformity. He stared at her in 


removed the baby’s 


Was 
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speechless amazement, then started 
laughing. 

“But all babies have their arms 
and legs like that!” he explained. 
“She’s the healthiest, most beauti- 
ful baby in the whole world!” 

Manuel built with his own hands 
the house they live in. He put up 
a tall, strong fence with a gate 
that locked. He wanted his chil- 
dren to be free to play when he 
was away at his work; but he 
knew his wife couldn't guard them 
closely enough, even though her re- 
maining senses are developed to an 
extraordinary degree. 

When Manuel came home from 
his exhausting work at night, there 
was more work to be done, things 
Margaret couldn’t do, such as sort- 
ing socks. Now the two girls are 
old enough to help. 

Margaret likes to enter contests. 
A few years ago she won a televi- 
sion set for her family. She sent 
Manuel for her prize. Manuel se- 
lected a small-screen model. 

“Our living room isn’t’ very 
large,” he explained. “We didn’t 
need a big set. Besides, it was a 
gift and I didn’t want to take the 
biggest one they had.” 

Margaret and Manuel 
taught a special Grace before meals 
to their three children. They say, 
“Oh Lord, please do not let any 
little children want for bread _to- 
day. Thank God for my food!” AI- 
ready the Valencia children are 
following the example of their 
parents. 


have 
































Shopping for them ts a hobby that often pays off 


Stalking the Antiques 


By Lester SLatorr 


As Told to Barbara Harr 


Condensed from the American Home* 


you’rE like most 
people, you prob- 
ably have a_ better 
idea of the value of 
your car than of your 
furniture. Once you 
know a car’s make 


You can appraise 
antiques much as you 
would cars. First, is 
the antique useful, 
either for its original 
purpose, or in a mod- 
ern adaptation, or 





and year, and_ see 


as decoration? That’s 





something of its con- 


performance. Then, is 








dition and_ perform- 
ance, you can tell 
quite accurately what 
its worth. But furnishings can 
rapidly increase in 
value. 

Thus, you may get some big sur- 
prises whenever you come to sell. 
As an antique dealer and auction- 
eer, I have seen many people dis- 
card as trash family heirlooms that 
later fetched high prices. 

Just what are antiques, and how 
do you know what they’re worth? 
Legally, as far as import duties are 
concerned, an antique is an article 
handmade before 1830. But to most 
people, an antique is anything now 
in fashion that originated before 
the castoffs of the preceding gen- 
eration. 

*444 Madison Ave., New York City 22. Ang 


decrease or 





t, 3955. 


its appearance attrac- 
tive? Is it well pre- 
served, so that resto- 
rauon won't cost too much? That’s 
condition. As for the make and 
year, with antiques, dates are only 
approximate, a generation or even 
half a century being the unit of 
time. 

To determine the age of a piece 
of furniture, look first for the join- 
ings to decide if it was made by 
hand with mortised joints, or if it 
was doweled by machine. If hand- 
made, it probably goes back to 1830 
or earlier; a machine-made piece 
would have been constructed after 
that date. Look for nicks to see 
whether hard or soft wood was 
used; hardwoods usually went with 
the finest craftsmanship. Other 
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STALKING THE ANTIQUES 


clues are the design, height, and 
size of the piece, all of which 
changed with succeeding periods. 

The earliest American pieces are 
solid oak, square Jacobean, made 
from 1640-1690; some walnut was 
used from 1660 to 1720. By the 
I8th century, mahogany was the 
wood commonly used for the finest 
furniture—the colonial lowboys, 
highboys, tables, chairs that today 
are the joy of the collector. Here 
you find the familiar ball and claw 
foot, scroll and lyre designs, and 
slatbacks. Satinwood inlay, fruit 
woods, and fine light maple were 
prevalent toward the end of this 
era, the time when Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, and Sheraton were 
working in England and influenc- 
ing American design, and when 
Duncan Phyfe was working in 
America. 

Gilt, lacquer, and giant propor- 
tions characterize the Empire peri- 
od (1800-1840), popularized — by 
Napoleon, followed closely by a 
Greek revival of classic design. A 
shift to fragile furniture, mahogany 
with dainty floral carvings, began 
the Victorian era. 

Late Victorian and early 20th- 
century pieces remain on the bar- 
gain list. Despite their poor design 
and relatively recent manufacture, 
some items are worth salvaging. A 
substantial Victorian bureau can be 
cut down to a contemporary chest, 
or a bit of Victorian baroque can 
become an effective touch with 
streamlined modern. Marble tops 


are popular just now, and many a 
stunning hall chest began as a 
humble washstand. Cut glass, per- 
fected in the 1890s, and high priced 
then, is coming back, though rarely 
commanding its original price. 
Milk glass, however, which in the 
old days was often a giveaway with ¢ 
tea purchases, is now a collector’s 
item! 

Right now, there is a great de- 
mand for furniture fashioned at 
home by sea captains, farmers, and 
pioneers out of the familiar pine, 
maple, and cherry they saw around 
them. From farm kitchens come 
the cupboards, dry sinks, benches, 
stools, ladder-back chairs, chests, 
and tables which today are worth 
many times their original value. 
With them go the old oil lamps, 
coffee grinders, and kettles to be 
wired as lamp bases; old lanterns, 
bird cages, and so on to be filled 
with plants. Anyone who has these 
to sell certainly should do so while 
their stock is high. 

Antique shopping is a hobby 
that often pays for itself. As you 
drive from place to place, you may 
find articles priced low in one 
vicinity, but bringing good prices 
in another. Buying bargains for 
quick resale can pay for your time 
and gasoline, besides contributing 
funds toward the choice pieces you 
may wish to add to your own col- 
lection. 

Sometimes the practiced eye of 
an amateur can snatch a prize from 
under the nose of a professional 
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dealer. “That table!” sighed a young 
woman, shelling out $10 of her 
weekly pay check for a beat-up old 
table at a roadside stand, “Its lines 
are so beautiful! Vl bet it was a 
fine piece once.” She won her bet, 
for when the paint was scraped 
away there stood a rare Maryland 
hunt table worth $1,000! 

The first step for the would-be 
collector is to train his eye to the 
finest genuine antiques. All over 
the country, more and more historic 
homes are being turned over to the 
states as national shrines. Some of 
the great museums, too, house beau- 
tiful collections. In the East, be sure 
to visit Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts; New York’s Metropolitan 
and Brooklyn museums; Philadel- 
phia’s Pennsylvania Museum _ of 
Art and Fairmount Park houses; 
Baltimore’s Peabody museum; as 
well as the unusual collections dis- 
played at Winterthur, the great 
house near Wilmington, Del., and 
the magnificent restoration of 
Williamsburg, Va. In addition, 
there are hundreds of private 
homes from Mississippi to Maine 
that are open to the public on cer- 
tain days. 

Soon you'll find yourself becom- 
ing familiar with the degree of 
antiquity in many other objects. 
When your eye is trained to the 
soft grayness that gives patina to 
old glass, you will discover that 
you can perceive the same relative 
differences in china or silverware. 
Usually, you don’t need to go far 


to put your knowledge to work. 
When visiting friends who collect 
antiques, ask them to let you feel 
old glass or china so that you can 
examine the “frit” (smoothness of 
glaze) and rub the cut. Observe 
how porcelain is translucent when 
you hold it up to the light, and 
how crystal rings true at the flip of 
a finger nail. 

The value of antiques varies with 
supply and demand as much as in 
any other business. Frequenting 
antique shops and auctions is the 
best way to see what is wanted, 
and for what prices. Here you'll 
learn to discount paint that can be 
removed, cheap hardware that can 
be replaced, and worn fabric. But 
beware a chip in porcelain, a brush 
hair on handpainted china, a crack 
in glass, or a real break in furni- 
ture. 

Examine bottle and cruet tops; 
they should fit and be original 
mates. Old mirrors should have old 
frames; oil-lamp bases, old glass 
shades. And remember sets of dish- 
es, books, or dining-room chairs, 
and pairs of scones, candlesticks, or 
vases are more valuable together 
than if sold singly. 

To appreciate what you already 
own, to anticipate what you desire 
to buy, and decide what you wish 
to sell takes time, patience, and 
study. But in return, you gain an 
understanding of the value of your 
household goods, plus a share in 
our national inheritance from the 
past: American antiques. 








When to Quit 
Your Job 


Sometimes it's necessary, but you 


should look well before you leap 


By Kennetu Ross 


Condensed from Redbook Magazine , 


[- VERY DAY, 38,000 Americans quit 
their jobs. Surveys reveal that 
half our 67 million employed find 
their work uninteresting and un- 
enjoyable. Dr. Karl Menninger, of 
Kansas’ famed Menninger clinic, 
says that perhaps three-fourths of 
the patients who come to psychia- 
trists dissatished with their 
work. 

Job dissatisfaction infects the 
highly trained professional person 
as well as the unskilled laborer. 
But all too often, the new position 
turns out to be worse than the old. 
This is especially a problem for 
young people who may not have 
decided on the field in which to 
work permanently. 

People grow dissatisfied 
their work for four main reasons. 
3y keeping these in mind, you can 
better recognize and land that bet- 
ter job when it comes along. 

1. We grow dissatisfied when we 
no longer feel a sense of achteve- 
ment. 

Janet 
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Briggs, honor graduate 
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from an Eastern institute of art and 
design, took her first job with a 
mass producer of women’s clothes. 
She soon found herself taking no 
pride in the company’s product. 
“Every dress looked like every 
other,” she says. “If you showed a 
spark of imagination, you | 
slapped down. I was ashamed of 
the shoddy, stereotyped stuff we 
turned out. I knew why I was 
quitting. My only thought was 
‘Just get another job—any job!’” 
Janet Briggs joined her old com- 
pany’s chief competitor. Within 
two months, the same frustrations 
plagued her again. Janet didn’t 
solve her problem tll she got a job 
with a manufacturer of a more 
exclusive line. Now she is perfectly 


got 


satisfied. 

Confidence that your career will 
progress as capacities grow is vital 
to job satisfaction. 

If you feel that you're getting no- 
where and are tempted to quit your 
job, determine first what is stifling 
your progress. Technological chang- 
nied i 
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es and other circumstances beyond 
your control may be interfering. If 
so, you may want to change voca- 
tions. Or you may have an aversion 
to the type of work you are doing 
or to your employer’s personality. 
Look critically at any new job 
you consider. Before you accept, be 
sure that if exploited to the limit 
of your ability, the new job guaran- 
tees that you'll achieve satisfaction. 
2. Job dissatisfaction increases 


when we no longer feel friendship 

and respect for our associates. 
Psychologists have found that 

when we don’t like the people we 


work for and with, we become 
jittery, cranky, ineffectual, even to 
the point of jeopardizing our health 
and safety. 

It’s foolish to work in a place 
where we don’t like, and aren't 
liked by, our associates. A study of 
steelworkers’ health and safety re- 
cords revealed that the worker who 
is disliked by his fellows has by far 
the highest accident rate. 

If you don’t like’ the people 
around you, ask yourself these ques- 
tions. 

What is it about them that antag- 
onizes me? 

Have I made an honest effort to 
meet them halfway? 

Can I reasonably expect my fel- 
low employees at another job to be 
different? 

Sometimes a bullying boss or a 
jellyfish supervisor is the source of 
job dissatisfaction. If so, when you 
seek your next job, appraise your 


November 


prospective superior carefully. Is he 
the kind of person you can respect? 

3. Moral or emotional satisfaction 
may be lacking in a job. 

Shortly after the war, Ralph Gra- 
ham joined the 30-man sales force 
of a high-pressure insurance man. 
For an hour every morning, the 
boss worked his salesmen up to 
feverpitch. 

“Five policies a day,” Ralph says. 
“That was each man’s quota. And 
no holds barred as to how we sold 
them.” 

Playing on the illiteracy, ignor- 
ance, and fears of the gullible, the 
salesman sold burglary insurance 
to families with nothing to have 
stolen. The automobile, fire, acci- 
dent, life, and health-insurance plans 
were so loaded with legal loopholes 
that not one in 10,000 of the insured 
would ever collect a cent. 

“IT made more money than I ever 
have in my life,” says Ralph. “But 
I got so I couldn’t face myself in 
the mirror.” He went to a more 
ethical concern. 

Countless situations may 
with our values and bring about 
dissatisfaction. The work hours may 
interfere with church attendance or 
deprive us of family life. The work 
may conflict with the social approv- 
al and respect we need. Its demands 
may prove too great a drain on our 
emotions. 

4. Job unhappiness may result 
when our physical well-being 1s 
threatened or impaired. 

It is common sense for one with 


clash 
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heart or circulatory disorders to 
give up hard physical labor. Persons 
with weakened respiratory systems 
should avoid work that involves 
breathing lung irritants. 

Sometimes the work situation 
may lead psychologically to poor 
physical health. A musician who 
saw himself growing more and 
more addicted to alcohol gave up 
night-club work because he felt 
constantly tempted to drink. 

A re-evaluation of your present 
position is always the first step to 
take when you grow dissatisfied 
with your work. Once the facts are 
weighed, a resignation may be the 
most logical solution to the prob- 
lem. Quitting can be a wise move 
if you do not repeat the same mis- 
takes when taking on a new job. 
You can avoid these mistakes and 
find a job which satisfies by re- 
cognizing a few basic rules. 

1. Never quit a job in anger. 

Everyone experiences momentary 
work frustrations. Your decision to 
quit should come only after calm 
thought. 

2. Don’t change jobs for the sake 
of change. 

Some boredom is inherent in all 
work. Examine all the aspects of 
your situation. Are you fully ex- 
ploring all opportunities for  self- 
expression and achievement? If not, 
chances are you won’t in a new job, 
either. 

3. Try to make certain your serv- 
ices are in demand elsewhere. No- 
thing can be worse for your self- 
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confidence than a prolonged period 
of fruitless job seeking. 

4, Make certain you're suited to 
your new undertaking. 

Take advantage through schools, 
placement centers, and vocational 
counselors of the many tests design- 
ed to measure emotional, mental, 
physical, and technical aptitudes. 

5. Ask yourself, “Does this new 
position represent real advance- 
ment?” 

Don’t limit your investigation to 
wage, hour, and employee benefits. 
Appraise the intangibles in a con- 
templated job. 

Leave your co-workers with 
pleasant memories. 

If harsh words have been ex- 
changed, resolve the bitterness. Do 
not desert your organization at a 
crucial moment. Where possible, 
break in your successor. After you 
have left, call by and see your ex- 
associates occasionally. Let them 
know yourre still interested in what 
they’re doing. The men _ you’ve 
worked with are your best refer- 
ences. 

7. Leave your employer with kind 
thoughts about you and a genuine 
concern for your future. 

A friend who has held six dif- 
ferent jobs in the last 25 years told 
me, “I have never yet gone back 
to any job. But I never yet quit a 
job where I couldn’t go back if the 
necessity arose.” 

If you keep these considerations 
in mind, you can make certain that 
your next job will be a better job. 





Three fourths of all illness strikes one third of the population 


Aches and Pains 
Can Be Habits 


By J. D. Rarciirer 


Condensed from Journa 


\ LIZABETH Barretr BROWNING as 
4 . e ° 1 
a young girl suffered a slight 


4 

spinal injury. By remaining an in- 
valid for 25 years, she esc: iped the 

wrath of her tyrant father. At 40 
she eloped with Robert Browning. 
The marriage was a happy one, and 
in a remarkably short ume, the in- 
valid became well enough to climb 
mountains, bear a child, and take 
an active interest in politics. 

How common is such selt-induc- 
ed illness? Amazingly so, accord- 
ing to a number of recent studies. 

All the studies show approximate- 
ly the same picture: that three- 
fourths of all sickness strikes at 
one-third of the population. From 
this it might be concluded that the 
sickly third simply have more dis- 
cased organs, and a greater suscep- 
tibility to infections. But a number 
of things indicate that this isn’t so. 
Indeed, there is considerable evi- 
dence that with many people sick- 
ness becomes a habit. 

Every study seems to show that 
there is a strong personal factor in 
disease. Growing realization of this 
causing a shift in 


fact is subtle 
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Lifetime 


medical practice. For years, physi- 
cians have been focusing their 
attention on disease. The trend to- 
day is to study the patient. 

One piece of research that has 
shed much light on sickness _pat- 
terns among human beings is now 
nearing completion. It is a study 
of New York Telephone Co. work- 
ers, conducted by Dr. Lawrence E. 
Hinkle, Jr., and Dr. Norman Plum- 
mer of Cornell. 

Their study covers sickness rec- 
ords of 1,297 women and_ 1,527 
men. At the time of employment 
these people were given medical 
and found to be in 
Yet in one year of 
“sickly” third 
of the 


examinations, 
good health. 
employment the 
the men accounted for 91% 
total days lost because of sickness. 
At the other extreme, the “well” 
third had no absences. Much the 
same picture obtained with the 
women. The sickly third had 85‘ 
of all disability. 
One of the “well” 
42, had been employed by the com- 
pany 25 years. During this period, 
she had been absent only two days 


women, aged 
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because of sickness. In contrast, a 
“sick” woman of 51 had undergone 
four major operations. She had 
time out for innumerable bouts of 
illness: colds, flu, digestive upsets. 
In 35 years of employment she had 
been absent from work 1,041 days, 
or nearly three years! 

Why was one group predisposed 
to illness, another not? Drs. Hinkle 
and Plummer started looking for a 
pattern. They found that in most 
instances the sickly women were 
those who had been forced by cir- 
cumstances into jobs they did not 
desire. They would have preferred 


homes and husbands. They ex- 


pressed an underlying dislike of 
the situation in which they found 
themselves by constantly warring 
with superiors and fellow workers. 
Illness offered a way of escape. 


In contrast, the well women were 
mostly those who were happy in 
their jobs. They had little desire to 
rise in the world. Indeed, many 
had refused advancement, prefer- 
ring to be assigned to simple tasks. 

Much the same situation was 
found with the men. The sickly 
third were mostly men who felt 
themselves capable of greater tasks 
than the ones assigned them. They 
felt frustrated, and they expressed 
their frustration through frequent 
illnesses. In contrast, the healthy 
third were skilled craftsmen, happy 
in their work, and not driven by a 
desire for promotion. 

Looking more deeply into their 
subjects, the researchers attempted 


to discover if an inclination to ill- 
ness followed a lifelong pattern. 
Here they met some surprises. 
Many women from the _ poorest 
homes—with domineering fathers, 
alcoholic mothers, much sickness— 
were found to have the healthiest 
adult lives! On the other side of 
the coin, many women who had 
enjoyed exceptional health as chil- 
dren suffered frequent illness as 
adults. The illness pattern is likely 
to be established in adult life. 

Drs. Plummer and Hinkle warn 
against drawing hasty conclusions 
from their studies. The sickly third, 
they believe, “is not made up of in- 
dividuals who are foolish, inept, or 
poorly motivated. Many are people 
who are attempting to care for ill 
relatives, to educate children, to 
pay off debts, or otherwise to meet 
high standards of behavior and 
achievement.” 

Fortunately, for the vast bulk of 
people made ill by worry, fear, and 
other self-induced stresses there is 
escape. Get to the bottom of the 
trouble, and attempt to do some- 
thing about it. If this is impossible, 
Dr. Walter C. Alvarez of the Mayo 
Clinic has some sound advice. 

“When a patient’s illness is due 
to feelings of hopelessness and 
frustration,” he says, “it is stupid 
and wrong to try to work a cure 
with drugs, diets, and operations.” 
He adds, “Learn to live a day at a 
time, forgetting old unhappiness, 
and not worrying unnecessarily 
about tomorrow.” 












The 
Other Side 
of the 


Camera 


The Pat O’Briens say grace before and after each meal. 


‘th THE other side of the camera, 
internationally famous Catholic 
film stars live very much like thou- 
sands of their Catholic fans. Away 
from the glamour and artificial at- 
mosphere of the film world, Pat 
O’Brien, Ann Blyth, Loretta Young 
and many other stars participate ac- 


tively in the life of their parishes. 

Whether it be in the seclusion of 
their homes or in the untiring ac- 
tivities they carry out on behalf of 
the Church, these staunch Catholic 
film stars can be counted upon to 
set a good example of piety and de- 
votion to their faith. 
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po 
Virginia Gray helps Father 
Lawler prepare the Easter 
display at St. Cyril's church 
in Encino, California. 





Loretta Young says 
good-by to Mary- 
knoll Father Fran- 
cis J. Caffrey. 


Donna Atwood, 
star of Ice-Capades, 
and her twin sons 
going to Mass. In 
private life, she is 
the wife of John 
Harris, producer 
and founder of Ice- 
Capades. 
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Pat O’Brien 
stands in his 
den beside 
plaques award- 
ed to him by 
organizations 
for his many 
charitable acts. 


bianca dh hake 


Columnist Louella 
Parsons and song- 
writer Jimmy Mc- 
Hugh watch Mon- 
signor Concannon 
greet Beverly Hills 
parishioners. 
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“Compromise” 


was aword unknown to 


Orestes Brownson: 
Roaring Convert 


HEAVY Fist crashed down 


A on the dining table. 
“Why don’t you have 
something a Christian can eat?” 
shouted the shaggy-haired guest in 
a voice that rattled the windows of 
the inn. The innkeeper began to 
suggest steak or roast beef. But he 
was cut short by another roar. 
“Why don’t you have fish? No 
Christian eats meat on Friday.” 
The man with the fist and the 
voice was Orestes A. Brownson, 
the foremost lay thinker in the his- 
tory of the American Catholic 
Church. The innkeeper was just 
one of the many Catholics and 
non-Catholics, Americans and Eu- 
ropeans, who at one time or anoth- 
had to meet the full force of 
Brownson’s militant Catholicism. 
Orestes Brownson (1803-1876) 
was an editor who cared nothing 
for his readers’ opinions. He was 
1 public spei aker who disregarded 
ia impression he made on his lis- 
teners. For Brownson, right was 
right, and let the chips of shattered 
feelings fall where they may. 


By Josepn L. Watsn 


Brownson was a convert. He was 
born in Stockbridge, Vt. where 
Catholics, in 1803, were as scarce 
as rockless farm land, and_ not 
nearly so desirable. Brownson was 
nominally a Congregationalist from 
birth, but almost from his youngest 
days he was dissatisfied with reli- 
gion as he knew it. 

When he was 14, and already 
plagued with religious difficulties, 
he went to a fairly well-educated 
woman for advice. She told him 
not to commit himself to any sect 
unless he were sure it was the one 
begun with Christ and His Apos- 
tles. Of course, she meant one of 
the Protestant sects. But Brownson 
heeded her advice so faithfully that 
one day he was able to end his 
search for truth as a Catholic. 

As a young man, he joined a 
group of Presbyterians, but quickly 
erew unhappy with them. Theo- 
dore Maynard notes, in his bio- 
graphy of him, how Brownson 
even at this time saw the essential 
difficulty in Protestantism. Brown- 
son wrote, “If they had a right to 
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break from the Catholic Church, 
why have I not the right to break 
from them?” Brownson already 
saw that if there was any authority 
capable of teaching with the voice 
of Christ it was the Catholic 
Church. But he was still 20 years 
away from accepting that authority. 

He had first to make a long trek 
through the wilderness of humani- 
tarianism and unbelief. For two 
years he was a Universalist minis- 
ter. This short period is notable for 
two things: he found a wife who 
was to remain loyal to him all her 
life; and he saw the contradiction 
in a natural religion without a 
teaching authority. 

Now Brownson faced two alter- 
natives: to accept the Catholic 
Church or to cease to believe in 
Christianity. Since Catholicism was 
an abomination to him, “a symbol 
of all that is base,” he had only 
one real choice: to step into un- 
belief. But as he himself later said, 
“My honest avowal of unbelief 
brought me nearer the kingdom of 
God.” 

Brownson became a radical social 
reformer for a while, but soon was 
back in the pulpit, this time preach- 
ing the religion of man. In 1836, 
Brownson became a Unitarian min- 
ister, a move which brought him 
into contact with the leading minds 
of the generation. Their humani- 
tarianism led him to a deeper study 
of human nature. Gradually, al- 
most subconsciously, he came to 
realize that man’s need for religion 
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could be fully satisfied only in the 
Catholic Church. 

The new intellectual stimulation 
stirred Brownson to extend his 
education. Brownson had _ never 
spent more than a year or two in 
school, but became one of the most 
learned men of his time. 

Brownson always claimed that 
his self-education saved him the in- 
tellectual tyranny of a teacher. Oth- 
ers felt that it subjected him to an 
even worse tyranny—his own judg- 
ment, always the strongest enemy 
of a self-made man. But no one 
could ever deny his industry or the 
breadth of his learning and intel- 
lectual power. 

The logical stopping point after 
the Unitarians was with the Trans- 
cendentalists, a group of New Eng- 
land philosophers and literary fig- 
ures. Though friendly with Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Bronson Al- 
Brownson was never a full- 


cott, 
fledged member of the Transcen- 
dentalist_ inner circle. He was 


always too much the realistic logi- 
cian for these speculative dabblers. 
Besides, he was moving closer to 
Catholicism—close enough to make 
New England dilettantes uncom- 
fortable when he began to logically 
attack the question, “Which is the 
true Church?” 

In 1841, Brownson met Isaac 
Thomas Hecker, then a_ young 
man of 22, who was later to found 
the Paulist Fathers, a Religious 
Community for the conversion of 
America. Neither of them had any 
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thought of joining the Catholic 
Church at this time; for both it 
was still just an impressive relic of 
a past age. But each led the other 
patiently and faithfully along the 
road to Rome. 

Brownson did make some kind 
of a favorable impression on the 
Transcendentalists, though it was 
probably like that of a femaie 
wrestling champion in a group of 
society matrons: interesting and en- 
tertaining, but hardly one of the 
group. Sull, Emerson did say of 
Brownson to a mutual friend, “Let 
him wash himself (presumably of 
his dreadful Romish arguments) 
and he shall write for the immortal 
Dial,” the organ of the 
Transcendentalists. 

Zeus had spoken from Olympus, 
but Brownson was too busy follow- 


othcial 


ing the conclusions of his logic to 
take notice. The vear 1844 found 
him at 41 with only one intellectual 
choice: the Catholic Church. 
Becoming a Catholic was un- 
pleasant. Brownson exhausted ev- 
ery possibility of remaining taithtul 
to his Catholic convictions while 
staying outside the Church. First, 
he wanted a new kind of Cathol- 
icism. Then he sought a reunion 
of all the fragments (of which 
Rome was one) to form the Holy 
and Apostolic Church. Finally he 
had to admit that there was either 
no Church or one Church, and 
that the one was Roman Catholic. 
He became a Catholic, along 
with his wife and children, late in 
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184+. The search was over, but the 
struggle was only beginning. Con- 
verts often liken their conversion 
to a ship’s coming into a harbor of 
peace and contentment. For Brown- 
son, the Church was truly a secure 
harbor, but also the scene of violent 
squalls. 

Brownson’s struggles were not 
due to any difficulties of faith. As 
he himself said about his Catholic 
life, “I have not had even the 
slightest temptation to doubt.” 
Rather, Brownson brought the 
storms with him. He was made for 
struggles. He was firm and set in 
his opinions, and = allowed no 
ground for compromise. 

As a Catholic, and editor of his 
own review, Brownson fought al- 
most everybody. He violently dis- 
agreed with Cardinal Newman on 
the development of doctrine. He 
antagonized the Jesuits by criticiz- 
ing their philosophy and theology, 
views which he later modified. He 
disagreed strongly with various 
bishops on their handling of Irish 
immigration and their policy in the 
Civil War. 

Brownson was critical (though 
complimentary, too) of the Irish, 
particularly about their Americani- 
zation. He was in no sense anti- 
Irish. He simply wished to hurry a 
process of integration which by na- 
ture was slow. 

But differ as he might with bish- 
ops and priests, Brownson was al- 
ways a true Catholic. Though he 
was better educated than most of 
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the priests and even some of the 
bishops, he always realized that he 
was expressing his personal opin- 
ions. He saw that the bishops had 
the teaching authority and that in 
God’s plan for the Church they 
delegated it to priests and not to 
laymen. 

Brownson was a living refutation 
of those who call Catholics priest- 
ridden. He said, “I have enjoyed a 
mental freedom I never conceived 
possible while I was a non-Catho- 
lic.” But intellectual freedom de- 
mands compensation in the wear 
and tear of controversy, and Brown- 
son paid dearly. Once when a 
friend asked him if his life as a 
Catholic had been a bed of roses, 
he answered, “Spikes, sir, spikes!” 

Brownson was an unforgettable 
man—though you might wish to 
forget him if you had met the force 
of his relentless logic. Physically 
and mentally he was a giant. Once 
a little girl was visiting him. After 
gazing openmouthed at him for a 
while, she whispered to her mother, 
“Isn't he just like a great big lion?” 

He had a voice to compete with 
thunder and a majestic appearance 
and bearing that stayed with him 
almost until he died, king of the 
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intellectual lights in the American 
Church. 

Bbrownson’s — spiritual _ life 
true to his nature. “The hard-head- 
ed mystic,” Maynard calls him. He 
was severely critical of sentimental 
piety, and rightly so. But his writ- 
ings reveal a deep life of prayer 
and a profound devotion to our 
Lady. 

Van Wyck Brooks once said of 
Brownson that he was “too Cath- 
olic for the Yankees, and too 
Yankee for the Catholics.” But 
Brownson was too Yankee only for 
those Catholics to whom the treas- 
ure of Catholicism was something 
to be hoarded and not shared. Such 
“ghetto” Catholics are disappearing 
today, and the present rebirth of 
interest in Brownson is only nat- 
ural. 

This — back-to-Brownson 
seems almost providential, too. To 
day, American lay Catholics are 
desperately needed in the intellec- 
tual life of our country form 
and mold public opinion. They 
could find no better model and in 
spiration than Orestes A. Brown- 
son, too docile for rebellion, too 
fearless for timidity, and too reso- 
lute for compromise. 
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Up Life's Ladder 


Dap, curss wHat? I'm going 


to be in the school play!” announced a budding 


young actor. “I take the part of a man who’s been married for 25 years.” 
“Well, that’s a good start, son,” replied the father. “Just keep at it, and one 


of these days you'll get a speaking part.” 
The 


Jackson Citizen Patriot (3 Sept. °55). 






































hating: From Pan 
or Package? 


Do you wish to save strength, time, or 


money? It’s up to you 


sy Rutu Boyer Scorr 
Today's Health* 


Condensed trom 


VERY TIME you shop for food, 
you are deciding whether you 
strength time or 
you chose 


will save or 
money. A few years ago, 
between bakery pies or the ones 
mother made. Today you choose 
between a bakery pie, thaw-and- 
bake pie, piecrust mix and_ pre- 
pared filling, or a completely home- 
assembled pie. 

Public interest in this 
prompted the federal government 
to carry out a study on time saving 
in meal preparation compared with 
increased cost. The Department of 
Agriculture’s specific problem was: 
“How much time is saved, and 
how much more do meals cost, 
when you buy baked goods, canned 
and frozen items, and other foods 
partly or wholly ready to serve?” 

To this basic question you might 
add, “If my health requires me to 
take it easy, how much strength 
can I save on meal preparation?” 


matter 


The answers may surprise you. 


Only a littke over one fourth as 
Wl. August 


*535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


, 1955 


much time was needed to prepare 
the tested menus with every pos- 
sible ready-to-serve food as with 
the do-it-all-at-home method. Here’s 
the record: five and a half hours to 
prepare the day’s menu completely 
at home; only a little over three 
hours for the same menu using 
partially prepared foods; and a 
slim 1.6 hours with ready-to-serve 
foods! 

Foods for the tested menus were 
bought at supermarket prices in 
Washington, D.C. This is one of 
the nation’s highest — living-cost 
cities. However, the ratio between 
costs of the three methods should 
be comparable even though actual 
prices vary. 

A day’s food on the sample menu 
lor four people cost $6.70, using 
ready-to-serve items. The same 
mertu cost $5.80 when partially pre- 
pared foods were used. That’s a 
90¢ saving. The do-it-all cook’s 
meals cost $4.90. The saving has 
jumped to $1.80. 

1955 by the Medica 


American jation, and 


reprinted with permission. 
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For the average homemaker to- 
meals are hardly ever exclu- 
ready-to-serve or do-it-all. It 
may come as a_ surprise, when 
you've grown accustomed to cut- 
ting open a package of fresh-frozen 
peas, to find that it requires half 
an hour to shell enough fresh peas 
for your family. If you need that 
half hour for rest, you'll think 
twice before you put fresh peas on 


day, 
sively 


the marketing list. 

Let’s take a quick look < 
and strength versus money in terms 
of real people. The number of 
wives employed full time is grow- 
ing. Mrs. Lake is one of them. The 
newly-married Lakes share dinner 
Should they buy their 
can, ready for the 

they buy a_ biscuit 
milk and stirring ? 
their own 


t time 


preparation. 
biscuits in a 
Should 
mix, ready for 
Or should they 
biscuits ? 

The health angles are serious. If 
the Lakes get too tired working 
and cooking, they'll get sick or 
start having accidents. If they don’t 
they'll be 


oven: 


make 


use timesaving foods, 
forced to choose between eating at 
restaurants (expensive and _ less 
homey) and having Mrs. Lake quit 
her job and cook in leisure (less 
cash income). For them, a_ basic 
policy of using every possible ready- 
to-serve food will be real economy. 

Then, to keep life zestful, on 
Saturdays the Lakes can put leisure 
hours into home cooking. Mr. Lake 
his famous lamb-carrot- 
nothing from 


can make 
onion stew one week: 
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a can is quite like it. After a week 
of frozen fruit juices, Mrs. Lake 
can halve a grapefruit and give it 
a personal touch with half a tea- 
spoonful of honey. With the wife 
employed away from home, the 
basic policy of buying as much 
ready-to-serve food as possible can 
be sparkled up with exceptions that 
are satisfying. 

Now let’s visit the Walkers and 
their three energetic children. Does 
Mrs. Walker have five and a halt 
hours to put into meal preparation, 
plus time for baths, feeding the 
youngest, shopping, cleaning and 
sewing, and community and PTA 
work as well? She’s fooling herself 
if she attempts it. Other demands 
on time are important for 
her own and her family’s health 
and happiness. Ready-mixes, frozen 
foods, and store-bought bread will 
save her strength and disposition, 
and with them her health. 

But here’s the Jeffery family, or 
any other family with a wife at 
home and no children. Martha Jet- 
fery quit her job when she mar- 
ried. She has time on her hands. 
Since Bill Jeffrey brags about her 
homemade bread and her flavorful 
casserole dishes, she gets real pleas- 
ure from dishes she makes entirely 
Such boosts her 
for job of 
saved 


more 


cooking 
enthusiasm her new 
homemaking. The money 
goes into a fund for the baby the 
Jefferys are expecting. 

As Mrs. Jeffery gets closer to the 
delivery, she’s easing 


herself. 


time of her 
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off on the do-it-all policy. She’s re- 
membering to sit down while she 
peels carrots and to use the electric 
mixer on frostings and mashed po- 
tatoes. She keeps cans of frozen 
orange juice in the freezing section, 
for times when it seems an effort 
to cut and squeeze fresh oranges. 
She keeps the menu just as sound 
and varied, but she’s beginning to 
use store helps in preparation. 
Now let’s look at time-and- 
strength saving versus money sav- 
ing in a way the Department of 
Agriculture economists didn’t dis- 
cuss. The $1.80 a day saved by 
completely home-prepared meals 
for four would amount to $12.60 a 
week. In Washington, this will 


hire a cleaning woman for two 
eight-hour days. Would 16 hours of 


hired labor for washing, ironing, 
and weekly cleaning please you 
more than the 27.3 hours the same 
money could save you in cooking 
time? 

If your doctor says that cooking 
sitting down is quite all right for 
you but that washing, ironing, and 
floor scrubbing are temporary No’s, 
you may save the money to pay a 
weekly cleaning woman by spend- 
ing more time scraping carrots rath- 
er than cutting open a frozen vege- 
table package. To run your own 
strength-versus-cost study, write 
down your weekly food bills, and 
shopping and preparation time, 
concentrating one week on ready- 
made and the next on semiready. 

Meal testers who ate the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture meals weren’t 
told which type of preparation 
went into the food before them. 
They cast their top votes for the 
home prepared, with the partially 
ready-made a close second. The 
ready-to-serve meals lagged behind 
in acceptability. 

Cooking up something special 
for a sick person is an old custom. 
You gladly put extra time and 
strength into it. But perhaps your 
bakery has something extra good. 

If you'd like to run your own 
tests, you'll need to find menus 
where comparisons are possible, 
like baking-powder biscuits, from 
ready-made, a mix, or start-with- 
flour. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s testers made sure they had 
all the basic foods of the healthful 
diet in their comparison meals. 

One of their two daily menus 
went like this. Breakfast: berries, 
waffles with sirup, and_ bacon. 
Lunch: beef pie, cole slaw, bread, 
and butterscotch-nut pudding. Din- 
ner: fried chicken, Spanish rice, 
leaf spinach, fruit salad with dress- 
ing, biscuits, sherbet, and angel 
cake. Children had milk three 
times daily; adults had milk for 
lunch, coffee at other meals. 

Whether you're conscious of it 
or not, every time you shop you're 
making decisions between time, 
strength, and money expenditures. 
And if you're part of a taste-con- 
scious family, you'll hear from the 
family as to what they like and 
don’t like. 




























By Morris ano RutH Scotr 


Condensed from Living for Young Homemakers* —_A 


N THESE days of easy credit and 
long-term mortgages, you may 
be tempted to rush out and buy 
that dream house you've always 
wanted. But don’t forget to ask 
yourself, “Can we really afford it?” 
Norman T. Mason, commission- 
er of the Federal Housing adminis- 
tration, says, “The present Housing 
hill makes it possible for a whole 
group who never owned before to 
buy their own homes.” Many of 
this new group will own a home 
free and clear in 30 years or less, 
instead of a pile of rent receipts. 
Others, with less caution or less 
luck, will not only lose all they put 
in; they also will have to pay up 
the difference if the resale price 
falls below their mortgage obliga- 
tions. So, before deciding whether 
you can buy or build a home val- 
ued around $20,000, listen to a tew 
words of advice. Here is one tip 
from an official of the Federal 
Housing administration. 
“pHa doesn’t take into 
eration just your income or your 
available cash,” he explains. “You 
may have money for the minimum 
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Plan carefully. It may mean the 
difference between owning or 
losing your home later 


down payment, and a salary suit- 
able for the monthly payments, but 
your other obligations are weighed. 
If you have a dependent mother, 
several children, heavy life insur- 
ance, and are buying a_ business, 
you'll have to trim your housing 
budget. If you're retiring in four 
or five years, we'll ask how long 
you'll have an effective income, 
what you will have after retire- 
ment.” 

A _ building-and-loan-association 
official told us, “If a ten-year-old 
house sells for $19,500, at present 
we'd appraise it around $18,000 and 
be willing to lend around $12,000. 
If the buyer can pay all cash above 
the mortgage, we might stretch our 
loan to $13,500, because it’s a better 
risk.” At the same FHA appraisal 
value, the insured mortgage could 
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be a maximum of $14,850. But 
you'd still have to pay down $4,650. 

Glowing ads often promise a 
monthly mortgage payment of “less 
than rent.” It is true that interest, 
capital payments, property insur- 
ance, and taxes may all be in your 
monthly package. But if you're 
smart, you'll set aside 1% of your 
house value per year for upkeep. 

Some houses take more. Land- 
scape gardeners suggest that you 
budget 10% of house value to 
beautify a new lot. Furniture deal- 
ers suggest that 20% of house value 
could well go for furnishings. If 
you're going to buy these on time 
payments, your “less-than-rent” 
housing goes out the window. 
Closing costs on a purchase have 
kept more than one would-be 
buyer from his prospective home. 
Even moving costs might be the 
final straw preventing you from 
swinging a house deal. 

Ratio of income to house cost. 
Budget experts used to say that the 
normal family could afford a house 
selling for twice the husband’s an- 
nual income. Now that houses cost 
so much more, they have extended 
the figure to two and one-half to 
three times annual income. But 
remember that the risk goes up 
with the ratio. 

One-fifth to one-fourth of your 
monthly take-home pay has been 
a thumb rule for what you can 
afford for shelter, whether rent or 
mortgage payments. You have to 
vary this with personal circum- 


stances. Thus, to afford a new 
$17,000 FrHa-insured home with 30- 
year payments of $80 monthly, you 
need a monthly take-home of $320 
to $400. 

“In deciding what monthly pay- 
ments you can afford, don’t depend 
upon the rental half of a two- 
family dwelling to take care of 
your loan,” advises George De 
Franceaux, a mortgage banker of 
Washington, D. C. “A vacancy, 
which can be expected, may run 
along to the point where you're 
short of funds.” By sheer arith- 
metic, as more people own, fewer 
people rent. Vacancies already are 
a threat to rental properties. 

Buying a completed house vs. 
building. “The rua law may bene- 
fit most the person who buys an 
already-built house,” one authority 
says. If you’re a marginal buyer, 
you avoid in a completed house 
certain risks of building: striking 
rock or water, changing your plans 
midway. These threaten the man 
who builds without a substantial 
reserve fund. 

If you build, the lowest bidder 
may look best. But one official 
sounds this warning. “Price isn’t 
everything. The marginal owner, 
particularly, needs an experienced 
builder who can help him avoid 
emergencies.” 

Will trade-in work now? Far- 
sighted builders are worried about 
those 4 million two-bedroom homes 
built during the last decade. They 
were sold to young families, many 
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of whom have by now 
them. Many of these families have 
good incomes but little savings. 
Some builders have allowed them 
to trade in the equity in their first 
homes on larger, newer ones, much 
as they trade in an old car on a 
new one. The Federal 
Housing [ill helps to make it more 
practical by granting larger loans 
In other cases 


outgrown 


present 


on existing houses. 


it makes it possible to remodel and 
enlarge homes which families have 


outgrown. 

Low down payments. 
builders are not disturbed by the 
present low down payments, feel- 
ing that pride in home ownership 
is a more important factor in re- 
paying the loan than the size of 
the down payment. The thousands 
of families who have improved 
homes in which they have small 
equities support this theory. 

Who can afford to build? Here 
are three families, each wishing to 
build a new home valued at 
$20,000. The Allens bought a house 
in 1940 which has an FuHa-value of 
$16,000. They $6,000. After 
paying a real-estate agent’s com- 
mission, they can realize $9,200 by 
selling it. Their builder asks about 
one-third of $20,000 — $7,000 — to 
start building. Yes—the Allens can 
afford to build. 

The Blaines 


Some 


owe 


are buying a two- 
bedroom house. They have a boy 
and a girl, and expect another 
child. Their house is too small. 
Their equity has reached only 


DIGEST 

$3,000. They briefly considered 
borrowing $200 on Mr. Blaine’s life 
insurance to meet the minimum 
FHA-insured down payment of 
$3,200. If they could sell the house 
themselves, thus saving an agent’s 
commission, they might scrimp 
through. But they need moving ex- 
penses and some more furniture. 
They can’t afford their dream 
house costing $20,000. 

They can build a less expensive 
home. They could swing the FHa- 
guaranteed $12,000 value, with its 
$1,200 down payment. But builders 
find it hard to build a three-bed- 
room house the Blaines would like 
at this price. The Blaines’ best bet 
would seem to be to build an extra 
room onto their present house, 
adding the cost to their present 
mortgage. 

Or take the Carters. They have 
a $4,500 equity in their $16,000- 
value home. It looks as if they 
could pay a real-estate commission 
and have $3,700 left for building. 
They’re over the $3,200 rHa-insured 
minimum for a new $20,000 home. 
But they have five children for 
whom they carry college-education 
insurance, and they support Mr. 
Carter’s mother. 

Most lenders consider them too 
ereat a risk. The FHa, too, would 
look very carefully at all their 
assets and liabilities. If they already 
own their building lot, they may 
get FHA approval. Otherwise, they 
might do better to buy a_ready- 
built house without taking on the 
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1955 
risks of building, or wait until they 
pay off enough to get their equity 
higher. 

Sound home financing is a 
highly personal matter. You'll find 
quite an income variation among 
people on the same street having 
houses of similar value. You’l] see 
people who earn what you do liy- 
ing in cheaper houses and in more 
expensive houses. 

How do you decide what you 
can afford? Books and magazines 
can give you helpful yardsticks. 
You can talk candidly with people 
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whose business it is to finance 
houses. See your banker, your 
building-and-loan-association officer, 
and a mortgage banker. Talk with 
a builder, if building a new house 
is your dream. 

You should be completely frank 
about your finances and _ personal 
problems. Whatever your situation, 
they’ve met many another like it. 
Government and private industry 
are pulling together to help fam- 
ilies own their own homes. Both 


can help you to decide wisely on 
your particular problem. 


een 


Practical ... 


A PATIENT FATHER was vainly trying to teach his five-year-old daughter how 


to tell time. 


Pointing to the clock, he said, “These are the hours, these are the minutes, 


and these are the seconds.” 


The little girl gave him a puzzled look, then asked, “But, Daddy—where 


are the jifhies?” 


Thomas P. Ramirez 


... Pedagogy 


Ovr netcusor’s little daughter refused to eat dinner despite her mother’s 
pleading. “Don’t coax her,” urged the young father. “Use psychology. Watch 


me.” 


He turned to his daughter. “Pam, we're going to pretend you're our guest, 
so put on your coat and go outside and ring the bell.” 

Pam did as she was told. Father answered the door. “How do you do?” he 
exclaimed heartily. “You are just in time for dinner.” Then he led her to the 
dining room. “See how psychology works?” he whispered to his wife. “Now 


comes the payoff.” 


“Pam,” he said, “you are our guest, remember, so you must be polite and 


eat what we have.” 


“No, thank you,” Pam answered sweetly. 


“T ate before I came.” 
Clarence Roeser 
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There is no basic conflict between 


Psychiatry and Faith 


By Dr. 


Condensed trom a Ce 


‘ SYCHIATRY IS NOT confined to 
| the mental hospitals. It has 
gone into the conflicts of 


e\ eryday life, and into the world ot . 


love and hatred which unites or 
separates human beings. This area, 
of course, belongs also to religion. 
You cannot say anything re. ily bas- 
ic about the nature of man unless 
you talk of him in terms of crea 
tion and _ salvation. 

These considerations explain how 
“Religion and Psychiatry” 
has become You can- 
not be confronted with the anxiety, 
and hatred of human beings 
a thought to 


the topic 
fashionable. 


love, 


without ever giving 


the nature of man. And you can- 
not have a definite set of beliefs 
about the origin and destiny of 


man without being haunted by the 
mystery of human anxiety. 
Clergymen of all faiths have dealt 
with psychiatry, in sermons and 
lectures, books and pamphlets. Too 
often, they say something like ~ 
“If there only were more faith i 
the people would not * 
nearly as neurotic as they are.” 
This is an oversimplification. | 
can show you a number of happy 
never known a 


world, 


atheists who have 
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sleepless night; and many good, 
even saintly people who are haunt- 
ed by terrible states of anxiety and 
melancholia. That formula not only 
does not work, but it is also moral 
There is a touch of the 

When a man says, 
neurotic because they 
implies, “Thank 
am not like one of these. I 


ly wrong. 
Pharisee in 
“People are 
lack faith,” he 
God, I 
have faith.” 

Remember, psychiatric illness in 
many cases involves more suffering 
than physical illness. From 
many of the books and talks of 
clergymen on psychiatry the lay 
person gets the impression that the 
psychiatric patient must choose be 
tween the psychiatrist’s office and 
the confessional, or the psychiatric 
textbook and the Gospel. It is er 
roneous to give such impressions. 

Let us first, for the sake of sim 
plicity, insanity. A 
young becomes ex- 
tremely hears 
“voices.” 
pital. In 
are ready 


any 


take a case of 
girl suddenly 
restless, agitated, 
She is admitted to a hos- 
situation, people 
look the illness as 
an illness, like pneumonia or a 
broken leg. I do not know anybody 
who, in such a case, would say, 


such a 
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“She should have made a choice be- 
tween the psychiatrist’s office and 
the confessional” or “If she had 
more faith, this would not have 
happened to her.” 

Take another example. A man 
suffers from attacks of despond- 
ency, sadness, and despair which 
may bring him to the brink of sui- 
cide. It would be obviously false to 
tell him that if he only had more 
faith he would not succumb to 
these moods. Not only false, but 
dangerous. Most depressed patients 
already have “guilt” feelings no 
matter how blameless their lives 
may have been. By telling them 
that a stronger faith would help 
them you achieve only one thing: 
you make them feel more guilty. 


Let us go to a third example. A 
man is overcome by irrational fears. 
Certain situations induce a state of 
panic in him. He may become 


afraid of closed-in spaces, or of 
open spaces, or of crowds. The pa- 
tient knows perfectly well that his 
anxiety is irrational, but some mys- 
terious thing stronger than his rea- 
son fills him with fear. 

Lay people are much more re- 
luctant to take such a_patient’s 
problem as a purely medical one, 
without any moral implications. 
There is a simple reason for this. 
The insane girl whom I mentioned 
has lost all contact with the world 
of reality. The merely depressed or 
the anxious individual has not. Ac- 
cordingly, lay people are reluctant 
to admit that the depressed or anx- 
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ious patients cannot use their rea- 
son and their will power. Surpris- 
ingly often, they advise the patient, 
“Pull yourself together!” Nobody 
would ever think that an abscess of 
the gall bladder could be treated by 
pulling oneself together. But many 
religious people use towards our 
neurotic patient a kind of spiritual 
“pull-yourself-together” approach. 
In this way, things of the natural 
order are treated as if they were of 
the spiritual and moral order. 
When a clergyman makes the 
statement that we would need few- 
er psychiatrists if there were more 
faith in the world he has suc- 
cumbed to a fallacy quite similar 
to the “pull-yourself-together” treat- 
ment. By this attitude, religion be- 
comes a sort of mental bandage 
which must not be missing in any 
well-equipped psychiatric first-aid 
kit. I mean only to say that the 
clear distinction between natural 
and supernatural means of help 
which we make in cases of broken 
legs must also be made in cases of 
emotional disturbance. The reason 
why preaching does not help a lady 
with an anxiety neurosis is that 
the neurosis deprives her of her 
freedom of spiritual choice. 
Distrust towards psychiatry comes 
chiefly from the theory and practice 
of psychoanalysis. Now, as far as 
psychoanalysis is concerned, we 
must make a clear distinction be- 
tween its strictly medical part on 
one hand and the philosophy of its 
founder, Freud, on the other. 





































THI 
The strictly scientific aspect of 
psychoanalysis can be briefly sum- 
marized. Many ot our most power- 
ful experiences, particularly those 
of early childhood, go on living in 
a hidden part of the human mind, 
the unconscious. The explosive ma- 
terial stored in man’s unconscious 
is by no means dead but can break 
through into conscious wakeful life 
under a strange and very disturbing 
disguise, neurotic symptoms. 

This theory, whether it be cor- 
rect or not, has no bearing on the 
Christian concept of the nature of 
man. But philosophical 
writings are atheistic and antireli- 
gious. However, it is not difficult to 
abstract Freud’s philosophy from 
the purely medical aspect of his 


Freud's 


work. 

This brings us to the fallacy of 
psychiatrists. Quite a few psychia- 
trists have Freud’s antireligious 
bias. The belief that science is the 
only fountain of truth and _ that 
revelation is bunk has pervaded 
other sectors of our culture. 

The psychiatrists and social psy- 
chologists who are suspicious of re- 
ligion have one particular grudge. 
They see in their work a lot of 
neurotic anxiety based on irrational 
guilt and fear going back right to 
childhood. From this they conclude 
that there must be something ter- 
ribly wrong about religion since it 
instills so much fear in the hearts 
of children. And, as things are 
right now, they often have got 
something there. 
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To many people, religion is syn- 
onymous with morality, and moral- 
ity is something negative, the sum 
total of all the things we don’t do. 
One of my patients who wanted to 
tell me what a good Christian his 
father was, said that his father did 
not smoke or play cards. In some 
railway carriages there are rules on 
the wall about all the things we are 
not supposed to do while on the 
train. Some people’s notion of the 
Gospel is just about the same. If 
in the religious education of chil- 
dren the main emphasis is on the 
positive commands of the Gospel, 
on the commands of love, no neu- 
rotic anxiety can ensue. 

The marvelous success 
people like Don Bosco, Don Ori- 
one, Father Flanagan have had 
with juvenile delinquents was 
achieved not by verbal Don'ts but 
by a basic attitude of charity and 
patience. 

In many psychiatric treatises on 
religion the argument runs as fol- 
lows. “When religious ideas about 
the universe were finally replaced 
by scientific research, man made 
more progress within four centuries 
than in the preceding four milleni- 
ums. Within a short span of time, 
we have progressed from the ox- 
cart to the rocket-propelled strato- 
cruiser. If this worked, why not do 
the same thing about human ac- 
tions and human relationships? Let 
us, there too, get rid of the old 
bunkum and take a scientific ap- 
proach!” 


which 
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Of all the fallacies, this is the 
most startling. Let me just say this. 
Renaissance philosophers butted in- 
to the realm of the scientists. They 
wanted — to disprove discoveries 
about the movements of stars on 
the basis of what Aristotle or 
Aquinas had to say. Now the tables 
are turned. Now, some of our sci- 
cnusts wish to apply the scientific 
method to problems which lie in 
the realm of philosophy. It can’t 
be done. There are two basic and 
entirely different modes of human 
insight: science and wisdom. Wis- 
dom can tell us nothing about the 
chemical composition of proteins. 
And science can tell us absolutely 
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nothing about the moral values of 
man. 

At a religious soapbox meeting 
at Hyde Park Corner, an atheist 
was heckling the speaker. “If I 
made a universe, I certainly would 
do a better job than God.” 

The speaker answered, “I don’t 
want to challenge you on this, but 
would you mind, for the time be- 
ing, making a rabbit, just to estab- 
lish confidence?” 

No matter how many new things 
we psychiatrists discover in the 
mental make-up of man, we won't 
be able to improve on the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount. 








Us 


Political Economics 


Tue care Al Smith was often called the “Happy Warrior,” and for good 
reason. Once when he was campaigning for governor of New York, he was 
invited to debate publicly with his opponent, the incumbent. 

The governor's speech was devoted to a long, statistic-ridden account of the 
economies practiced by his administration. “And so,” the man concluded, “I 
think we can honestly claim that we have saved, not thousands, but millions 
of dollars.” Then, blushing modestly, he sat down, amid shouts of approval 


and thunderous applause. 
Al rose from his place. His rebuttal was short. “Naturally, I am very 


gratified that my opponent has succeeded in saving so much,” he began. “I 


have just one question. Who got the money?” 
Al won that election. EL. 


Fornertncay was amazed when he heard that his friend Jim was going to 
vote for Joe Blow. “What? Vote for him after he had the nerve to offer us 
those cheap cigars?” 
“Certainly,” replied Jim, * 
is sure to run his office economically.” 


‘aman who would buy anything as cheap as that 


Wall St. Journal (20 July °55). 
























By Vicror Vattons, SS.CC. 


Condensed from St. Jozef's Eredienst* 


Father, 


"aT. IS UP ‘TO You, 
bishop told me. 


my 
“The gov- 
ernor has asked our help. But I won't 


put such an unusual burden on 
your shoulders against your will.” 

The proposal was a startling one, 
all right. Like any other missionary 
in the South Pacific, I had become 
versatile enough to take most jobs 
in stride. But it isn’t every day that 
one is asked to lead an expedition 
to reclaim a desert island! 

The island is called Tematangi. 
On a map of the South Pacific 
you'll find a cluster of dots like a 
dash of pepper in the middle of 
the page between South America 
and Australia: the Tuamotu or 
Low Archipelago. Tematangi is on 
the far southern edge of the cluster. 

It hasn’t always been a desert is- 
land. The French colonial govern- 
ment decided in 1882 that Tema- 
was too far off the beaten 


tangi 
track for effective administration. 
They removed all the natives and 


scattered them over 15 other is- 
lands. These people had been can- 
nibals. It is astonishing to reflect 
that when my father was in his 
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teens, the forebears of some of my 
parishioners were still nibbling 
human bones. It is only ten years 
since I myself assisted at the burial 
of the last surviving cannibal (a 
lady cannibal, by the way). 

Not long some of the de- 
scendants of the displaced islanders 
asked the governor at Papeete to 
give Tematangi back to them. 
They wanted to make the home of 
their fathers habitable once more 
by cultivating the coco palm, the 
staff of life in our part of the 
world. The project raised formi- 
dable problems. Somebody would 
have to direct operations; would 
have to decide who could go, and 
how they’d be transported, and 
what they’d do when they got 
there. 

The governor got in touch with 
our bishop, Msgr. Paul Mazé, of 
the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts. “Perhaps,” the governor 
suggested, “one of your mission- 
aries, who knows the Kanakas—.” 
After that, as the bishop said, 


permission. 


ago, 
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THI 
was up to me. I knew that a white 
man was hoping to buy the island 
lor personal exploitation. If I re- 
fused, Tematangi would be lost to 
my people forever. I thought of the 
thousand headaches the job would 
ental, thought again about the pros- 
pective buyer with his pen poised 
above his checkbook, mopped my 
brow, and said, “PIL do it.” 

We organized the Agricultural 
Society of Tematangi. I was named 
president. For the next six months, 
I was burrowing in files and carry- 
ing on complicated correspondence 
throughout the Tuamotus. I had 
to track down all natives who 
might have claims, and 
proof that their forefathers were 
located 


secure 


genuine Tematangians. | 
several hundred eligible families, 
but only 200 of these wished to be 
enrolled as members of the society. 

The next problem was transpor- 
tation. I found a Catholic shipown- 
er in Papeete who agreed to carry 
us to Tematangi at a very low rate. 
He would come for us four months 
later. The aim of the expedition 
was not to establish permanent res- 
idence, but only to make a start 
toward future occupation: it takes 
seven years for the coco palm to 
bear fruit. 

So one morning late in May, 
1954, the schooner Tagua set out 
from Papeete with a cargo of iron 
plates, tools, food, and water. We 
had to call at some 15 islands to 
pick up half the members of the 
expedition, about 100 men, women, 
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and children. At each island, little 
knots of people were waiting with 
baggage, canoes, and coconuts. 
When we had made all our pick- 
ups, we had 20,000 coconuts, and 
the ship was dangerously over- 
loaded. 

We arrived at Tematangi on the 
morning of Sunday, June 13. A 
buffeting wind was driving a chill 
rain in from the south. We all shiv- 
ered miserably as we looked glum- 
ly at the bleak shore and the inhos- 
pitable thicket beyond it. But God 
was kind. Just as we began to 
make preparations for landing, the 
wind dropped, the sky turned a 
serene blue, and the sun shone 
graciously over the island. 

Tematangi, like some other coral 
islands, resembles a gigantic rosary 
dropped in a triangular pattern 
upon the sea. A strip of land some 
150 to 250 yards wide runs inter- 
mittently around a great central 


lagoon. The lagoon is connected 
with the ocean by channels too 
shallow for even a small boat. 


We disembarked on the north 
shore, where the sea was placid. A 
wide opening in the breakneck 
reefs allowed us to row directly 
from ship to shore. I thought how 
pleasant it would be if only all the 
islands in my mission had such 
nice landing places! 

After dropping us off, the 
Tagua sailed to the island of 
Tureia, and came back with 100 
more people and 20,000 more coco- 
nuts. Then, with cheerful shouts of 
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“Good luck!” and “See you in the 
fall!” from the crew, the little 
schooner headed back toward Pa- 
peete. The Agricultural Society of 
Tematangi was on its own. 

It didn’t take very long to pro- 
vide ourselves with shelter, even 
though we couldn’t depend on the 
coco palm for the usual materials. 
Our 1,000 iron plates were about 80 
inches long and 40 inches wide. By 
propping two or three of these in 
lean-to style against a horizontal 
branch of one of the gigantic 
tohonu or kagaia bushes, a family 
could make an excellent windbreak. 
After that, they had only to unroll 
a straw mat and arrange their be- 
longings to be ready for company. 

I found a good spot for my tent 
under a low, broad tohonu. This 
tent is a link with my homeland; 
it was sent to me from Flanders. 
It is 13 feet long, seven feet wide, 
seven feet high: big enough for 
my sleeping mat, camping equip- 
ment, and a table that serves as an 
altar. 

During the first week on Tema- 
tangi I let everybody enjoy him- 
self as,he pleased, for I knew that 
once we buckled down to work, 
the going would be rough. Life 
was idyllic for a few days. Even in 
its unimproved state, the island is 
a fine place for a gourmet. To 
catch superb fish, all you have to 
do is fasten a bent nail to a string. 
You don’t need bait. As soon as 
you drop your nail into the water, 
the fish fight furiously for the priv- 
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ilege of being the first to get 
hooked. Within five minutes you've 
landed a dozen big ones. 

The sea fowl are so thick that 
their flights actually blacken the 
sky. And when they are on the 
ground, you don’t really have to 
hunt them; you can catch them as 
easily as lame chickens. 

Tematangi’s greatest delicacies, 
however, are the turtles and giant 
land crabs. The turtles were so 
thick that we selected only the 
very fattest for our kettles. But we 
went after every giant crab we saw. 
For this fellow is not just a deli- 
cacy, but an enemy. He is known 
as both coconut crab and robber 
crab; he loves coconuts, and will 
climb a tree to get at them. 

But rich as it was in some re- 
spects, the island was totally lack- 
ing in one essential: fresh water. 
On the other coral islands, we al- 
ways had the juice of the young co- 
conuts. Here we had only the 1,300 
gallons of water we had brought 
from Papeete. We knew that when 
that was gone, we’d have to count 
on catching rainwater. 

So our first big job was to build 
cisterns. First, we built a huge 
limekiln. Then I mixed cement, 
and in one week we built two cis- 
terns, each with a capacity of more 
than 10,000 gallons. We also built 
a temporary chapel, and roofed it 
with iron plates in such a way that 
rain would drain off into one of 
the cisterns. 

Rain didn’t come. I cut the water 
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ration from a quart to a pint a day. 
Every night, after regular evening 
prayers, we ig a decade of the 
Rosary and the Litany of Our Lady 
for rain. Still it didn’t come. My 
parishioners began to mutter 
gloomily. 

“My dear friends,” 
must keep calm. I can’t help it if 
it doesn’t rain. Let’s do some more 
praying. It isn’t that our Lord 
doesn’t hear us. He knows better 
than we do, and disposes other- 


I said, “you 


wise.” 

I’m never very 
that argument among the Kanakas. 
Their reasoning runs like this: 
God is a good father; 2. a good 
Kanaka father never refuses what 
his children ask; 3. why, then, 
when we ask for something as easy 


successful with 


to supply as rain, when we are SO 


hot and so thirsty, doesn’t God give 
it to us immediately ? 

I put the last barrel of 
aside for the children and the sick, 
and got everybody busy digging 
for water. There isn’t any fresh 
water to dig for, of course, but if 
you dig a pit about halfway be- 
tween the sea and the lagoon you 
can collect water that has filtered 
through the sand banks at high 
tide. It’s salty and unpleasant, but 
drinkable. 

Drinkable, 


water 


that is, if it has been 
boiled. If it hasn’t, it causes a very 
dangerous kind of dysentery, ordi- 
narily fatal unless swiftly treated. 
As soon as the islanders began to 
crowd about the three pits we had 
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dug, I issued a strict order that no- 
body should drink the unboiled 
water. 

Many of the people obeyed, but 
the carefree group who had come 
from Tureia drank like parched 
lambs at a brook. Within two 
weeks, half of them were down 
with dysentery. The others had lit- 
tle sympathy for them. “Kaztoa,” 
they said. “They had it coming to 
them.” 

Luckily, I had foreseen 
mishap and had brought along a 
large supply of émetine, an effec- 
tive but extremely expensive medi- 
cine. All the sufferers recovered, 
convinced (I trust) that when their 
metua, as they call me, gives a stern 
command, he really has their in- 
terests at heart. 

During the third week, we start- 
ed our major task, the clearing of 
the island. The whole strip of land 
is covered with impenetrable thick- 
et. We could have cleared it away 
with fire, but you can’t do that 
without ruining the thick, cen- 
turies-old layer of humus. I have 
seen a group of lazy natives on 
another island clearing a field with 
fire and planting nuts in the loose 
sand. Their scrawny trees yielded 
barely a dozen nuts a year, where 
a good palm should yield at least 
150. 

We went at it the right way, 
with ax and hoe and knife, foot by 
foot and bush by bush. We 
chopped every root and branch into 
bits, so that they would rot quickly 


such a 
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into humus. In that kind of soil, 
without any other fertilizer, the 
coco palm will bear rich crops for 
50 years. 

This was our working day. As 
soon as the eastern sky turned red, 
I would go out in front of my tent 
with my cornet and blow Gounod’s 
Ave Maria for reveille. After Mass 
and breakfast, we would get to 
work at eight a.m. and stay at it 
until 11. Then we would rest for 
three hours, long enough to go 
fishing, cook, and have a good nap. 
Working or not, a Kanaka must 
have his siesta. 

At two o'clock, I’d blow a merry 
Flemish tune, or perhaps a mili- 
tary signal, and we'd go back to 
work for three more hours. After 
evening prayers, I'd bring the day 
to a close with another Ave Maria, 
Schubert’s this time. 

We did our clearing methodical- 
ly. I put all the men in a straight 
line from the sea across the land 
strip to the lagoon, with spaces of 
two or three yards between them. 
Nobody was to forge ahead of the 
others or lag behind. When anyone 
was held up by an unusually stub- 
born bush, the others had to pitch 
in to help him. 

As soon as we had cleared 25 
acres, we started the planting. 
Compared with clearing, planting 
is child’s play, and much of it is 
done by women and children. We 
stretched a rope from the sea to the 
lagoon. About every 25 feet we 
painted a black band on the rope 
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and drove a stake into the ground. 
We stretched the rope again 25 feet 
from the previous row and again 
drove stakes; and so it went, over 
the whole clearing. 

Next, we planted the nuts. To do 
that, you dig a pit at each stake 
about two and a half feet deep, fill 
it halfway with humus, put in the 
nut, and cover it with weeds or dry 
leaves to protect it from the sun. 
The nut sprouts and takes root 
quickly. You mustn’t cover it with 
soil, or it will rot. It needs fresh 
air to sprout. 

During those four months, I had 
to be on the job every minute. I 
knew that if I left my crew, opera- 
tions would bog down. Some of 
my charges were remarkably adroit 
at collapsing in a comfortable spot, 
as if taken with cramps or sun- 
stroke, whenever the work began 
to grow tedious. They often ex- 
pressed gratifying solicitude about 
my health. “Te metua, please go 
home!” they would urge. “You 
will get a sunstroke.” (Translation: 
“It would be so easy to snatch a 
pleasant snooze in the shadow of 
that tohonu, if only the metia 
didn’t have his eye on us.”) 

3ut I must say that, on the 
whole, my people did good work 
on Tematangi. They cleared 420 
acres of matted wilderness, and 
planted 25,000 coconuts. The re- 
mainder of the 40,000 nuts we had 
brought were used for food. 

I had arranged to have the 
schooner come for us at the begin 
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ning of October, but it couldn't 
make it that soon. My people en- 
joyed several weeks of lovely loaf- 
ing. The Tagua arrived at the end 
of the month. You should have 
seen the crew stare when they saw 
what we had done to Tematangi. 
Throughout a fifth of the island, 
young palm trees were shooting up 
in long rows. The two government 
inspectors were amazed. 

On the eve of our departure, the 
Lord finally blessed us with a 
splendid shower. Everybody drank 
his fill. It was worth all our prayers. 
No vintage, however rare, can 


compare with cool rain when one 
has had nothing but salty, boiled 
pit water for months. 

We sailed from island to island, 
dropping off the little groups at 


their homes. At last there remained 
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only the people of Vahitahi, and 
I went ashore to stay with them. 
Mission accomplished. 

But don’t think that the work on 
Tematangi is done. The island has 
about 2,000 acres of good soil, and 
it will take four more expeditions 
to get it all under cultivation. The 
next expedition will be organized, 
God willing, early in 1956. My ag- 
ricultural society has possession of 
the island for ten years. After that, 
we will receive free all cultivated 
land. It will be divided among 
members, including the mission, in 
equal shares. 

The remaining waste land is to 
go back to the government. But | 
really don’t think they should start 
making any plans for it. There just 
isn’t going to be any waste land 
left on Tematangi! 


The Coconut Palm 


Tue sessines it confers are incalculable. Year after year, the islander reposes 
beneath its shade, both eating and drinking of its fruit. He thatches his hut 
with its boughs, and weaves them into baskets to carry his food. He cools 
himself with a fan plaited from the young leaflets, and shields his head from 
the sun by a bonnet of the leaves. 

Sometimes he clothes himself with the clothlike substance which wraps 
round the base of the stalks, whose elastic rods, strung with filberts, are used 
as a taper. The larger nuts, thinned and polished, furnish him with a beauti- 
ful goblet; the smaller ones, with bowls for his pipes. The dry husks kindle 
his fires; their fibers are twisted into fishing lines and cords tor his canoes. 
He heals his wounds with a balsam compounded from the juice of the nut; and 
with the oil extracted from its meat, embalms the bodies of the dead. 

Herman Melville, Omoo (1847) 
































Don’t get stranded by the brawn-to-brain shift 


Read Vour Way to a Better ite 


By 


Lyte M. SPENCER 
OU MAY NOT see 


\ any headlines 


about it, but the big- 
gest news in business 
today is the great 
switch from brawn 
jobs to brain jobs. 


Whether you are a 
young man_ looking 


for your first job or a seasoned 
Wage earner, it is time to take a 
look into the years ahead and see 
how you fit into this very real revo- 
lution. 

First off, what’s at the root of the 
white-collar boom? Very simply, 
it’s automation. Electronic machines 
are gradually taking over the mo- 
notonous assembly-line chores that 
semiskilled and unskilled workers 
have -been performing. 

A whole new field of jobs will be 
created, and the great need will be 
for men who can manage the ma- 
chines, or do work too complicated 
for the machines. 

What this means to you, as a 
wage earner, is very plain; in the 
coming years, education and train- 
ing will be more vital than ever 
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before. And it will be 
the reading man who 
will reap the greatest 
profit in this new era. 

The ability to read 
is the most important 
mental skill we ever 
learn. When you were 
in school, about 90% 
of everything you learned came 
through reading, and the pattern is 
not much different in the job world. 
Teachers say that the most fre- 
quent cause of failure in school is 
lack of ability to read rapidly and 
intelligently. 

Out in the job world, business- 
men are becoming conscious of 
reading skill. One personnel mana- 
ger put it this way, “Automation 
is taking hold rapidly in factories 
and mills, and we’re beginning to 
see electronic computing machines 
in many offices. These cost-saving 
machines make possible steadily 
rising wages for all of us. 

“The biggest obstacles now are 
the minds of men who haven't in 
creased their ability to read and ab- 
sorb the new information that’s es- 
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sential to the handling of compli- 
cated jobs.” 

And don’t think that it is only 
factory hands who need to wake 
up to the new emphasis on read- 
ing. It’s also important to workers 
who already have white-collar jobs. 
A company president who had just 
installed a reading-improvement 
course for his administrative per- 
sonnel has something to say about 
executives as well. “The best execu- 
tives, I’m convinced, are the ones 
who are able to maintain a broad 
outlook and perspective on our 
business. That’s why I insist that 
our top-management people con- 
tinue to read widely in areas out- 
side their own fields.” 

But in the face of this growing 
new challenge, the bitter truth is 
that most adults don’t really know 
how to read. Most of us stopped 
learning the skill of reading some- 
where between 3rd and 6th grades, 
just when we were really begin- 
ning to get the hang of it. Far too 
many of us lost the habit of serious 
reading not long after we slammed 
our schoolbooks shut for the last 
time. 

Thus, when he does read, the av- 
erage adult stumbles along at a rate 
of between 200 and 250 words a 


minute on an easy-to-read article 
like this one, with his mind absorb- 
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ing only 50% to 60% of the ideas 
the text contains. With a_ little 
training, an adult with ordinary in- 
telligence can learn to read mate- 
rial of medium difficulty at from 450 


to 600 words a minute and under- 
stand 80% to 90% of it. 

Check your reading rate. Select 
any nontechnical book or magazine 
and ask someone to time you with 
a watch. Read normally for one 
minute. Then count the words you 
have read. 

If the result is 200 or fewer, your 
reading rate is poor; 200 to 300 is 
fair; 300 to 720 is good; over 720 
is excellent. 

Many of us have lazily decided 
that because we can keep up super- 
ficially with what's 
through radio, TV, and movies, it 
no longer makes much difference 
whether we can read well and do 
read widely. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 

The job areas growing fastest in 
this country are largely the ones re- 
quiring a considerable formal edu- 
cation. These are also the fields 
where technological and _ scientific 
changes are occurring so rapidly 
that successful job holders must 
keep pace through regular reading 
and study. 

The white-collar jobs in these 
growing fields pay a good deal 
more than those requiring little or 
no training. Take an extreme ex- 
ample. Professional and_ technical 
workers have on the average com- 
pleted about 16 years of schooling, 
including four years of college. 
Their yearly incomes averaged 
around $5,100 in 1954. Those with 
postgraduate work earned much 
more. Physicians and surgeons, for 


going on 
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example, made an estimated aver- 
age of $11,000 in 1954. 

At the other extreme un- 
skilled farm laborers who have fin- 
ished only seven and a half years 
of schooling. Their income, includ- 
ing the dollar value of food and 
shelter furnished, was only about 
$1,500 in 1954, the lowest of any 
occupational group in our country. 

But the growth in good job op- 
portunities is by no means limited 
to people who have been to college. 
Many of the most exciting fields 
are open to men and women with 
only a high-school education who 
obtain some additional specialized 
training. Right now, for example, 
there is a nationwide shortage 
of 35,000 aircraft mechanics and 
25,000 electronic-equipment opera- 
tors. Both fields are changing with 
lightning rapidity, and almost con- 
stant retraining and study are need- 
ed to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. 

Many of the most interesting 
growth fields range up from the 
skilled clerical and crafts jobs to 
what are called the “semiprofes- 
sions,” key assistants to top engi- 
neers, the laboratory technicians to 
biologists developing new vaccines, 
and operators of delicate equipmerit 
for nuclear physicists and chemists. 

Such jobs have more than dou- 
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bled in the last 15 years, and are 
still growing fast. They require 
about two years of college, an in- 
terest in technology and machines, 
and a desire to continue mental 
self-improvement through reading. 

Just how do you go about im- 
proving your reading skill? There’s 
no trick to it; readers are made, 
not born. If a high school or col- 
lege offers a reading course, enroll 
in it. 

Using modern learning methods, 
most adults can improve their read- 
ing speed by 50% to 100% with 20 
hours of such training. If such a 
course is not available, inquire at 
your library for books on reading 
improvement. Above all, keep in 
mind that about 90% of what you 
have learned came through reading. 

President Eisenhower’s economic 
report estimated that our standard 
of living could rise 50% in ten 
years if We continue to apply the 
results of new scientific knowledge 
at the rate we now are doing. 

These improvements will be ac- 
complished largely by ae 
ed workers who are interested i 
improving themselves. Reading is 
a main route to self-improvement, 
whether your purpose is to get a 
better job, to become a better citi- 
zen, or just to keep up with the 
world and its interesting people. 


Time wounds all heels. J.M. 


Golfer took doc’s advice: put the heart before the course. 


* 


Minneapolis Tribune 








Heartbreak Town 


T HE VILLAGE OF Kohler, Wis., is 
a neatly kept community of 
lovely homes set in an atmosphere 
of serenity. Kohler, as it looks to- 
day, is the outcome of a dream for 
a model industrial village once 
held by the late Walter J. Kohler, 
Sr., former president of the com- 
pany which gives the village its 
name, and former governor of Wis- 
consin. The Walter J. Kohler Me- 
morial fund is building a new 
village auditorium-gymnasium. 
Yet, tragedy has sliced through 
every aspect of human life in Koh- 
ler, as well as in near-by Sheboy- 
gan, Sheboygan Falls, and the sur- 
rounding area. A powerful national 
union and a rich corporation have 
been slugging it out for 16 months 
in a bitter strike at the Kohler Co. 
Meanwhile, 2,000 strikers are idle. 


*333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Aug. 21, 


By Paut M. McManon 


Condensed from the 


Milwaukee Journal* 


But that’s not the tragedy. The 
miserably sad fact is that fathers 
now hate sons. Brothers refuse to 
permit their children to play  to- 
gether. Fights break out. 

Bitterness has broken hearts. A 
Sheboygan woman died recently, 
leaving two sons. One is “inside,” 
that is, he works in the Kohler 
plant. The other is “outside,” on 
strike. The two met for the first 
time in months at the mother’s 
casket in the funeral home. One 
turned his back, and walked away. 

A veteran of the last big Kohler 
strike, in 1934, is again on strike. A 
son is “inside.” The son has been 
in the family home only twice in 
the last year. Once was on Mother’s 
day, when he brought flowers to 
his mother. The father refused to 
speak to him. The second time was 
on Father’s day, when he brought 
his father a new shirt as a gift. 

“T got money; I can buy my own 
shirts,” said the father. 

“Pa, when are you going to speak 
to me again?” asked the son. 
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“When you join the union!” re- 
plied the father, grimly. 
A striker’s sister is married to a 


100 


worker, and lives with her father. 


Her husband has not been in the 
family home since May, 1954. 

A reporter asked a group of strik- 
ers Whether all bitterness will not 
dissipate when the strike is settled. 
A striker replied, “A lot of things 
won't be forgiven, like men steal- 
ing our jobs.” 

An “insider” 
Kohler 24 
squawks on wages, working condi- 
tions or management,” and sees no 
reason to strike. His wife’s only 


worked — for 
has “no 


has 


years, and 


sister is married to a striker. It was 
the custom of long standing for the 
two families to get together on 
Christmas and other holidays. 

“We haven't been in each other’s 
homes since the strike started,” the 
on-the-job man. said. “Sometimes 
the girls talk on the telephone. I 
guess it’s better this way.” He esti- 
mates that 50° of the men work- 
ing at Kohler have a brother or 
father or relative on the picket line 
with whom they no longer speak. 

Churches in the area canceled tra- 
ditional summer picnics because of 
the cleavage in their congregations. 
A pastor explained that it would be 
impossible to staff a concession 
stand. Strikers and nonstrikers 
would not work side by side, and 
a striker would not serve a non- 
striker (or vice-versa). 

One church tried a picnic. A half 
dozen fist fights broke out. 
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Pastors are reluctant to discuss 
the strike. They are trying to hold 
their dissension-torn flocks together. 

Businessmen are even more shy 
than pastors. Questioning of sever- 
al businessmen failed to find one 
who would permit his name to be 
used in connection with a discus- 
sion of the strike, even about as- 
pects having nothing to do with 
the issues involved. 

Actually, business is much better 
than might be expected in an area 
in which the biggest employer has 
been struck for 16 months. One 
reason is that the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers’ union has poured 
$5'4 million into the strike of its 
local 833 at Kohler, according to 
Emil Mazey, Detroit, Mich., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the UAW. He said 
the union was prepared to spend 
millions more. 

Alan Graskamp, president of lo- 
cal $33, listed the following bene- 
fits as being given to strikers. 

House rent or mortgage interest. 

Food vouchers negotiable at any 
grocery store in Sheboygan county, 
in amounts varying with the size 
of the striker’s family. A single 
man gets $7.50 a week; a married 
couple, $15; and a couple with two 
children, $20. 

Cash: $25 a week per striker. 

Health insurance. 

Clothing, new or used, provided 
through drives conducted by other 
unions and distributed at a cloth- 
ing center staffed by the women’s 
auxiliary of local 833. 
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A free pair of shoes for all strik- 
ers’ dependent children under the 
age of 18. The shoes are bought 
wholesale with money contributed 
by union employes of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. Two distributions have 
cost $25,000. 

The union sometimes assists in 
payment of utility bills, but each 
case is handled individually. 

The income which a striker or a 
member of his family may have 
from a steady job on the side is de- 
ducted from the amount of his 


benefits, except that the striker is 
permitted to keep $10 or $15 a week 
of such outside income as an incen- 
tive to accept other work. 

Strikers are required to spend 24 
hours a week on the picket line, 
unless they are engaged in other 


union work such as in the publicity 
and boycotting program or at the 
soup kitchen near the Kohler plant. 
A striker may stop there for a full 
meal day or night. 

To keep union members and fam- 
ilies happily occupied, the union 
has established a broad recreation 
program. It has organized a chorus 
and talent show, which recently en- 
tertained at the Veterans’ hospital 
in Milwaukee. A junior strikers’ 
organization for the teen-age group 
sponsors softball games, dances, 
and roller skating under adult sup- 
ervision. A kiddie program featur- 
ing movies and treats is held every 
Saturday. There are occasional out- 
ings at parks. 

The benefits paid to strikers find 
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their way into the business life of 
the community. An indication of 
the volume of money and _ food 
vouchers going regularly into the 
area’s economy can be gained from 
the union’s statement that 2,000 
strikers are being carried on the 
union’s assistance rolls. 

The union’s headquarters, inci- 
dentally, gave the following statis- 
tics on past and present employ- 
ment and strikers at Kohler. There 
were 3,300 production workers in 
the bargaining unit 
strike, of whom 2,800 belonged to 
the union. Today there are 2,300 
production workers at the plant, of 
whom 1,000 worked there before 
the strike. Of the 1,000, about 500 
were union members. The union 
lost most of the 500 early in the 
strike. The company has hired 1,300 
since the strike began. Of the 2,300 
union members who are still out 
on strike, 300 have taken jobs else- 
where. 

The union proudly boasts that, 
as a result of benefits being paid, 
not one striker has gone on relief. 
That claim is substantiated by rec- 
ords of Richard Froehlich, director 
of the Sheboygan County Welfare 
department. 

A second reason for the sound 
economy of Sheboygan county, de- 
spite the strike, is that other indus- 
try in the area is operating at al- 
most peak schedules, according to 
Matt Shook, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Sheboygan Association 
of Commerce. 


before the 
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“If there were no Kohler strike, 
Sheboygan would be designated as 
a critical labor-shortage area,” Shook 
said. 

A third reason for prosperity of 
Sheboygan county is the relatively 
high employment at the Kohler 
plant itself. 

Figures given by union and man- 
agement are not exactly the same, 
but they are reasonably close. Ly- 
man C. Conger, attorney for Koh- 
ler Co. and its chief labor negotia- 
tor, said that the company now 
had 3,600 employes, about 900 few- 
er than before the strike started. 
He numbered production workers 
among them at 2,400, of whom, he 
added, 50“ were working there be- 
fore the strike started. There were 
3,300 production workers when the 
strike began. 

The pattern of business has not 
been uniform. A survey by Shook 
indicated that some businesses and 
services have registered gains up to 
44% while others have dropped off 
as much as 30% since the strike 
started. 

One dark cloud is the home-mort- 
gage situation. The Sheboygan 
Savings & Loan association holds 
106 home mortgages totaling half a 
million dollars involving Kohler 
strikers. The state banking com- 
mission recently warned the asso- 
ciation that the mortgages must be 
considered delinquent because only 
interest payments were being made. 
The principal is not being reduced. 
State banking examiners have in- 








November 
dicated that the situation is bad, 
and ofhcers of the association are 
admittedly concerned over how to 
handle it. 

Bankers 
mortgages. 
been no 
strikers. 

Despite the generally favorable 
economic picture, the morale of 
people in Sheboygan county is low. 
The bitterness of the strife is wear- 
ing them down. The strike has en- 
tered the political picture of She- 
boygan county, making that aspect 
of life rougher than it has been in 
years. 

Local politics used to be nonpar- 
tisan in the city of Sheboygan. Par- 
ty labels still do not appear on the 
ballots, but observers point out that 
the strike has helped to crystallize 
the political efforts of labor through 
the Sheboygan County Farm-Labor 
league. The league either has put 
forward its own candidates or has 
endorsed others in recent elections. 
Even the conservative elements in 
Sheboygan concede that labor has 
scored repeated successes at the 
polls since the strike began. The 
election of Rudolph J. Ploetz as 
mayor of Sheboygan was a major 
victory for labor. 

Ploetz played a prominent part in 
the dispute over the attempted un- 
loading of the Norwegian freighter 
Fossum which reached Sheboygan 
in July with a load of clay for the 
Kohler Co. After violence broke 
out at the dock, Ploetz issued an 


also hold 
Thus far, 
foreclosures on 


delinquent 
there have 


Kohler 
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order that no equipment for un- 
loading the ship would be allowed 
within three blocks of the dock. 
The ship then tried to unload in 
Milwaukee, but union dockworkers 
refused to handle the cargo. The 
Fossum then sailed to Montreal, 
Que., where its cargo was unloaded 
and shipped by rail to Sheboygan. 

While acknowledging the sup- 
port of labor in his election, Ploetz 
insists that he is “representing all 
of the people and not just one 
group.” The league was successful 
in the city-council elections and its 
candidates now hold a 9 to 7 ma- 
jority, Ploetz said. 

Mayor Ploetz bluntly accuses the 
Kohler Co. of arrogance. He re- 
called that Attorney Conger had 
walked out of the mayor’s office in 
anger at the outset of a meeting 
called in connection with the Fos- 
sum issue. 

“You can’t settle anything with 
that kind of Ploetz 
said. “There’s nothing out at that 
Kohler plant which can’t be straight- 
ened out. Much larger disputes 
have been settled in other places. 
The strike seems to hinge on points 
like arbitration, job security, and 
seniority, which other industries 


arrogance,” 


have granted.” 

A reporter was unable to reach 
Herbert V. Kohler, president of the 
company, to obtain his response to 
the Ploetz charge of arrogance or 
to union members’ charges that 
Kohler is an aloof, stubborn “bath- 
tub baron who lives in the feudal 
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age.” Pointing out that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations board is 
hearing charges of unfair labor 
practices against the company, Con- 
ger said company officials wanted 
to avoid saying or doing anything 
that might jeopardize its case. 

Conger defended Herbert Kohler 
against various charges. He said, 
“There is nothing stubborn about 
Herbert Kohler. You can get any- 
thing you want from him if you 
approach him on a friendship basis. 
Mr. Kohler likes to run his busi- 
ness by giving a good deal to all 
the workers, but the worst way to 
get a deal from him is to try to 
scare him. A Kohler just doesn’t 
scare easy. 

“The union talks about job se- 
curity. Kohler hadn’t laid off a 
man in 17!4 years before the strike 
started. The company has more 
than 1,000 members in its 25-Year 
club, and 800 of them were on the 
job when the strike began. Where 
can you get greater security than 
that? And Kohler has been the 
best-paying employer around here 
for years.” 

As the longest major strike in 
the country drags on, the strikers’ 
resentment against Kohler workers 
deepens. The union believes that 
the strike would have been won 
long ago if all employes had stayed 
off the job. The hiring of hundreds 
of new employes has angered the 
strikers. They call the new men 
“Job stealers.” 


Kohler has 


drawn heavily on 
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near-by 
farms for new. workers. Conger 
claims that the company had been 
following such a policy for years. 
Fewer than 50¢¢ of the Kohler em- 
live in Sheboygan, 
lived there 


small and 


ployes Now 
whereas close to SO% 
20 years ago, Conger said. 

But many new employes come 
from far more distant points. A 
worker from Marshfield, 170 miles 
away, said that about 24 men from 
his home town were working at 
the Kohler plant, most of them 
hired this year. 

Most of the new emploves, fresh 
off farms or small towns, never 
have belonged to a labor union and 
do not feel any sympathy for or- 
ganized labor. 

“I don’t feel like I'm stealing 
anyone’s job,” said one. “I feel 
those gates are open to anyone who 
wants to work. 

“T was getting 92¢ an hour in a 
shoe factory in Marshfeld. I’m get- 
ting $1.85 an hour here. | also get 
eight hours of overtime a week 
here. In Marshfield, I) sometimes 
didn’t get a full 40 hours of work 
in a week. My last weekly pay 
check up there was $28.” 

A farmer from 114 miles away 
has worked at Kohler for four 
years. He was not a member of the 
union, and has continued to work. 
He thinks he paid an inflated price 
a few years 160-acre 
farm. which his wife and two teen- 


ago for his 


age bovs now work. Farm income 


declined to 


a point at which he 
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N Oc mober 
found it impossible to support his 
family and pay off the farm mort 


cage 
gage. 


A number of workers expressed 
anger against the strikers for call- 
ing them names and blamed strik- 
ers for vandalism against them. 
They said this resentment would 
not wear off quickly, even if a set 
tlement of the strike were reached. 
Union and Mayor Ploetz 
object to many of the charges oi 
vandalism, claiming that there is 


leaders 


no evidence to prove that the acts 
were committed by strikers. 

More than 90% of the homes in 
the village of Kohler are owned by 
the families dwelling in them, ac- 
cording to Police Chief W. Ks \@a- 
pelle. He estimated that 75° of 
the village’s residents are Kohler 


ly a minority 


employes, but that on 
among them are on strike. There 
is bad feeling between strikers and 
nonstrikers. 

In near-by Sheboygan Falls, ha 
tred runs deep. Earlier in the strike 
so many arguments broke out in 
one tavern that the owner was busy 
tossing customers out of his place. 
Strikers now patronize one tavern 
almost exclusively, while Kohler 
workers go to another. Kohler is 
the largest single emplover for resi 
dents of Sheboygan Falls. 

Mayor Philip G. Anderson of 
Plymouth estimates that Kohler 
strikers and workers living in Ply 
mouth total about 175. About two- 
thirds of that number are on the 
job, he said. The number returning 
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to Kohler has increased steadily. 

The Kohler Co. is important to 
Plymouth’s economy 
roll standpoint and also because of 
such factors as the company’s con- 
tributions of more than $20,000 to 
the Plymouth hospital in recent 
Anderson. But 
Plymouth’s 


from a pay- 


years, according 
the company is not 
largest employer. 

Children of strikers and non- 
strikers in Plymouth play happily 
together without hurling the hate- 
ful epithet of “scab” at each other 
as they often do in Sheboygan and 
Sheboy gan Falls, Andean report- 
ed. He observes no animosity be- 
tween strikers and workers at 
church and lodge gatherings. 

But back in Sheboygan, life is far 
less pleasant. Strikers stand outside 
church after Sunday services and 
hold their noses when a nonstriker 
passes. 

The union’s daily strike bulletins 
ridicule Conger as “the little dicta- 
tor” through caricatures and words, 
and also shout “scab” at nonstrik- 
ers. 

Another 
cation, of 
lighting, 


mimeographed _ publi- 
uncertain origin, Spot- 
is being circulated more 


“Collective Bargaining” 


Tuere 
congregation of 
newing their contract with God, 


HAs never been a greater 


act of 
Catholic workers and employers with their friends re- 
their Father, 
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quietly around Sheboygan. In it the 
mayor is referred to as “Ruthless 
Rudolph” and as “Rudolph and his 
Marxist masters.” No listing is 
made of the editors or promoters of 
Spotlighting, but a person who pro- 
vided a reporter with several copies 
said certain industrial and business- 
men helped finance it. 

The only happy moments She- 
boygan has experienced in a year 
were on the recent “Bratwurst day.” 
The city claims to be the Bratwurst 
capital of the U.S., and each year 
its residents make a_ holiday of 
walking around town eating enor- 
mous quantities of sausages sold 
at streetside stands or in taverns. 
Everyone was nice that recent day, 
Mayor Ploetz recalled, and no one 
called anyone else bad names. 

“It was wonderful,” Shook add- 
ed. “It was like a reprieve from all 
emotion. All of our people smiled 
and drank beer. We ate 70,000 
‘Brats. It was Sheboygan 
Gemutlichkeit.” 

But that was only a 24-hour res- 
pite. Then Sheboygan was back to 
its misery again. Even the hopeful 
wonder whether the bitterness will 


real 


ever pass. 


in the Liturgy — 


collective bargaining than a 


to live a Christian life, 


while the Son of God acts as Mediator, offering his passion and death 


once again in an unbloody manner. 
From a sermon by William J. Smith, S.J., 


at a pontifical 


Labor-day Mass in Indianapolis (5 Sept. 55). 
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n the Larry Boivin farm near Claremont, New Ham »shire 
On the I yB f C I ; 


the five Boivin youngsters look over the fruits which their 


mother bought for the family’s Thanksgiving dinner. 


HANKSGIVING originated in 

New England in the 17th 
century, when the Pilgrims gave 
thanks to God for the blessings 
which they had found in the new 
world. Ever since that time, Ameri- 
cans everywhere have celebrated 
Thanksgiving with prayer as well 


as the traditional joyful feasting. 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Boivin and 
their family are typical of the mil- 


lions of American families who 
celebrate Thanksgiving this month. 
On their farm near Claremont, 
New Hampshire, the Boivins make 
the most of this national holiday. 
















With their youngest, Rich- 
ard, the Boivins cross the 
state line to look over Ver- 


, 
mont’s famous turkeys. 








After selecting a 
bird, the Boivins 
watch a Vermont 
farmer dress it. 























Attracted by the 
aroma of roast tur- 


key, the children 
come out to the 
kitchen to invest- 


igate. 














Father is the center of 


attention as he carves. 


In gratitude to their Maker, 


the entire family Says grace. 


Photography by Evans 
of Three Lions 








Sixty-five once wayward girls took their sorrows to Our Lady 


Mary Is Their 
Mother Now 


By Sister M. Dominic, 

Condensed from the St. Joseph 

rUVueERE were 69 of us, and we 
had traveled more than 200 


miles in two busses and a car to 
visit the Sanctuary of Our Sorrow- 
ful Mother in Portland, Oregon. 
The delight of four of us was 
mixed with anxiety, for we were 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, re- 
sponsible for 65 delinquent girls 
from our home in Seattle. But this 
was the feast of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows; we would put our spirited 
charges into her hands. 

Stuff from the long early morn- 
ing ride, the girls climbed out for 
their first look at the shrine which 
Father Francis B. Thornton has 
called one of the most splendid in 
the world. Along the path to the 
chapel they were struck by the life- 
size statue of Christ bent almost 
double beneath the cross, with his 
right arm flung up and out, point- 
ing to his mother, whose statue 
stands atop the sheer cliff two 
hundred feet above. 

During Mass at the chapel the 
girls joined their voices in the 
Stabat Mater. After Mass, a Servite 
1955 by 
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Magazine* | je 
priest introduced 


himself on the chap- 
el porch: “Father 
Patrick McNamara. 
May I guide you 
throughtheshrine?” Sy 





The Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful 
Mother is cared for by the Order 
of Servants of Mary, or Servite 
Fathers, as they are called. It was 
started only 30 years ago, inspired 
by the dying Saviour’s command, 
“Behold thy mother.” It has two 
levels, the lower of 18 acres, the 
upper of 40. An elevator, operating 
in a shaft ten stories high, trans 
ports visitors from one level to the 
other. 

On the lower level are the great 
new church, the Calvary scene, the 
sunken gardens, the Sacred Heart 
statue, the Stations of the Cross, 
Inc., and reprinted with pern 


Angel Abbey, 
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St. Philip’s retreat, the monument 
of Christ carrying the cross, Our 
Lady’s grotto, an outdoor audi- 
torium, the Grotto chapel, the 
Marian bookshop, a gift shop, and 
a coffee shop. 

On the upper level are St. Jo- 
seph’s grove, St. Anne’s chapel, 
the monastery and its rose gardens, 
and the Way of Our Sorrowful 
Mother. From the brow of the 
high cliff towers a granite monu- 
ment surmounted by the statue ox 
Mary our Mother. Beneath spreads 
Columbia 


the magnificent river 


valley. Beyond, on clear days, looms 
snow-capped St. Helen’s, like a 


vanilla ice-cream 
into the blue. 
“Let’s see the grotto first,” said 
Father McNamara, as we began 
our tour of the lower level. Carved 
out of a solid granite cliff 150 feet 
high, the grotto is 50 feet high, 30 
feet wide, and 30 feet deep. Above 
the altar is a white marble replica 
of Michelangelo’s great Pieta. 
The girls’ eyes fastened on the 
statue. A few knelt; others stood 
on uptoe for a better view. All 
were absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of Mary’s sorrow as she held 
in her arms the crumpled body of 
her Son. Noticing tears in some 
eyes, | wondered if the girls were 
recalling other scenes: a mother’s 
grief when a probation officer took 
her little girl away; a father’s sor- 
row when he discovered that the 
person forging his name to checks 
was his daughter; a family’s shame 


cone dripping 
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when their daughter was brought 
home in a drunken stupor. 

The antisocial tendencies of the 
wayward girl can be turned to a 
constructive force only by the girl’s 
realization that she is really and 
truly loved. Here, in Mary’s grief 
and in the cold limpness of her 
Son’s death, our girls could read 
written into stone the measure of 
God’s personal, embracing love for 
them. 

A few steps from the grotto, the 
elevator shaft stretched up like a 
radio transmitter, gray against the 
Portland skies. Father McNamara, 
with one of the Sisters and ten of 
the girls, got into the elevator. 
Sister Marie, waiting to accompany 
the last group, idly studied a butter- 
Hy preening in the sun. Seven trips 
would be necessary to carry all the 
girls and Sisters to the upper level. 
It would be easy, of course, for any 
of the girls above, taking advantage 
of their freedom and the fact that 
they were now safely across the 
state line, to slip away from the 
group and lose themselves in the 
city. And there were many with no 
religion in the group .... The 
butterfly hovered, then flew quickly 
away, but so did Sister’s worries. 
In this sanctuary, it was difficult to 
think long of anything except the 
peace of God. 

Father McNamara took the group 
into St. Joseph’s grove, where pan- 
els depicting in bas-relief the joys 
and sorrows of St. Joseph’s life are 
set in individual shrines of volcanic 
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rock. The girls had made friends 
with their guide and were besieg- 
ing him with a hundred questions. 
“How did your Order get started?” 
they wanted to know. “Why did 
you become a priest?” The Sisters 
smiled at the questions. Such 
girls, acquainted with only the 
seamy side of life, usually have a 
tremendous respect for Religious. 
They are curious about people who 
have sacrificed personal freedom 
for a greater cause. And in the 
process of satisfying their curiosity, 
they may ask almost anything. 

The group paused for a moment 
to admire two marble angels bowed 
before the entrance to the Way of 
the Sorrowful Mother, Stations 
commemorating the seven princi- 
pal sorrows of Mary’s life. These 
Stations consist of a collection of 
34 woodcarvings. They have been 
ranked among the world’s out- 
standing examples of that art, and 
are among the most prized posses- 
sions of the sanctuary. 

The girls crowded around the 
shrines that speak so eloquently of 
the aloneness of the world’s most 
bereaved Mother. No one who has 
never felt the loneliness of rejection 
and shame can hope to fathom the 
pained depths of delinquent young- 
sters’ hearts. To hide their hurts, 
they construct glaciers of distrust, 
suspicion, and aggression, and deep 
in the center they freeze themselves. 
Here, before the Mother of Sor- 
rows, the glaciers were melting 
from those hurt little children who 
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had never known love. It was a 
gentler, more thoughtful group of 
girls who waited to take the eleva- 
tor down again. 

On the lower level, they all gath- 
ered near the coffee shop. “How 
about enjoying your picnic all by 
yourselves, beneath the pines?” we 
asked them. We left them scattered 
about the outdoor tables and went 
into the coffee shop. There was 
no longer any need for concern. 

Rain had threatened all day, and 
shortly after lunch it began to fall 
steadily. “Let’s make the Stations 
of the Cross before we leave,” the 
girls begged. Sister Marie hesitated. 
“Please.” Sister glanced at the light 
summer dresses protected only by 
the blue school sweaters and started 
to shake her head. But the girls’ 
faces stopped her. “All right,” she 
said. And through the rain, slowly, 
devotedly, they made the Stations. 

Back on the bus, the girls re- 
mained quiet and pensive, and so 
did the Sisters. I found my mem- 
ory crowded with little incidents 
from the past. 

I remembered the day when I 
sat at my desk, typing, while a 
Good Shepherd student addressed 
her graduation invitations near by. 
“This one is to my mother,” she 
volunteered. “I hope she comes.” 

“Does she live in this city?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. 

“Well, then,’ I said  absent- 
mindedly, “of course she’ll come. 
What mother would miss her 
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daughter’s graduation from high 
school ?” 

“My mother would. And if she 
comes it will be the first event of 
my life at which she was ever 
present—except my birth, and she 
couldn't help being there for that.” 

And I thought of the time I lay 
sick in the hospital and a former 
delinquent, now happily married, 
came to visit me. I remarked on 
her attractive new glasses. “Do you 
like them?” she asked eagerly. 
“Did I get the right shape for my 
face?” I assured her that she had 
made a good choice. 


“I picked out the best I could. 


I want to keep myself beautiful for 
my husband, you know. I studied 
sizes and shapes of faces and rims 
in a magazine. I have to do it that 


way. It’s hard for me, because I 
never had a mother like other girls, 
to help me and tell me things like 
that,” and the tears in her eyes 
sparkled more brightly than the 
new rims. 

I never had a mother like other 
girls. But the girls who had fol- 
lowed the Way of the Sorrowful 
Mother that day had, I was sure, 
found a mother in Mary. 

Suddenly the girl sitting beside 
me looked up. “I’m so glad I’ve 
started instructions for Baptism,” 
she said. Her mother had just died. 

“My father deserted us just be- 
fore my youngest sister was born,” 
she went on. “It was hard for my 
mother to support us three girls. 
We didn’t have clothes for school, 
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so we didn’t go. We cleaned the 
house and cooked while she went 
out and worked. Then a truant 
officer took us, and the judge said 
mother couldn’t take care of us 
any more, so we came to the Good 
Shepherd.” 
“I remember the day you came,” 
I said, “the three of you together.” 
“Mother was lonesome. She 
asked Mother Superior if she could 
spend a week with us at the home, 
and Mother Superior said Yes. She 
spent Christmas and Easter, too. 
Then, a little later, we heard that 
she was sick. She had cancer. The 
disease was so advanced that the 
doctor couldn’t do anything. 
“Mother wanted to see us for the 
last time. Our married sister ac- 
companied us. We brought a 
Blessed Mother medal and pinned 
it on mother’s gown. A little later, 
she asked to be baptized a Catholic. 
“We were there for her Baptism. 
She had seemed better that morn- 
ing. Afterward, the priest smiled at 
her and said, ‘If you were to die 
right now, you would go straight to 
heaven.’ And while he was talking 
to her, she smiled, and lifted her 
hands in a little gesture—and fell 
back dead.” 
“Your mother 
death, my dear.” 
“Yes. I think she saw our 
Blessed Mother, and smiled at her, 
and died. My married sister started 
instructions right away. Her hus- 
band is really a Catholic, but they 
were married outside the Church. 
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He doesn’t know too much about 
his religion, so he goes to instruc- 
tions with her. My sisters at the 
Good Shepherd are getting ready 
for Baptism, too. We hope we'll 
all be baptized together.” 

“Mother dearest, Mother 
est... . At the back of the bus 
someone started the hymn, and 
voice by voice the girls took it up. 
Our Lady’s ardent little apostle be- 
side me moved back to join the 
singers. 

“IT wonder if our Lord went to 
Calvary in the rain,” a soft voice 
beside me said, and I smiled down 
at a new seat companion. 

“If so,” she continued, “I know 
how He have felt. In the 


fair- 
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bronze station, I could see his face 
all twisted in pain, and | thought 
I could hear Him say, ‘Please don’t 
hurt Me any more.’ ” 

The bus was moving out of Port- 
land now. I looked out the win- 
dow at the rain-veiled landscape as 
the voice faltered, and then went 
on. 

“Then I touched Him and | 
wanted to cry, but I couldn’t be- 
cause it hurt inside. And I wanted 
to take Him down. ™ 

The voice wore out. We both 
listened then to the singing, and I 
was happy, very happy. Our girls 
had fallen in love with Our Lady 
of Sorrows, and good things were 
bound to happen. 


\2e\ 
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In our parish Father Barry illustrated a point in his sermon by saying 
that a wise providence knows who grows best in the sunlight, and who needs 


the protection of shade. 


“You know that you plant roses in the sun,” he explained, “but if you want 
your fuchsias to grow they must be kept in a shady nook.” 

A woman sought him out after Mass. “Father,” she gushed, “you don’t 
know how much your sermon has helped me.” 

For a fleeting moment, Father’s heart glowed, but then the woman added, 
“I never did realize before just what was the matter with my fuchsias.” 


Henry Nodset. 


In our parish one afternoon, a little girl was about to witness her first 
Benediction service. She watched, fascinated, as the altar boy lit all the candles. 
Then she turned to her mother and asked, “Mother, is Liberace coming?” 


Joan M. Henrion. 


1 life, for which $10 will be paid on publication. 
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Among the world’s most 
successful alumni are the 
graduates of Russia’s 


Schools for 
Revolution 
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Condensed from Facts Forum News* 


paca nant annually turn 


out thousands of skilled agitators 
to bedevil the free world. Such 
communist cold-war leaders as Ho 
Chi Minh, Klement Gottwald, 
Tito, Jomo Kenyatta (head of the 
Mau Mau) and many more were 
once students in such schools. Al- 
though the colleges have graduated 
at least 100,000 political saboteurs 
over the last 30 years, their very ex- 
istence is unknown to most Ameri- 


ussta’s COLLEGEs for professional 


cans. 
The reason for the supersecrecy 
is that these schools are the most 
successful cold-war weapon yet de- 
veloped by world communism. 
Where did the Chinese commu- 
nists learn how to demoralize the 
superior Nationalist forces? How 
did they know how to organize 
China in four years to a point 
t., Dallas 1, Texas. 
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where they could fight the U.S. 
to a standstill in Korea? The an- 
swer is that they had been study- 
ing these things at the Institute for 
the Toilers of the Orient, in Mos- 
cow. 

Where did the communist lead- 
ers Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Balkan 
countries learn how to purge and 
keep enslaved these nations that 
were seized for them by the Red 
army? They learned at the Interna- 
tional Lenin university or at the 
Western university in Moscow. 

Where did the American com- 
munists learn how organize 
fronts to do their bidding? Where 
did they learn the tricks of propa- 
ganda through which they often 
can induce capitalist newspapers 
and liberal scientists and scholars 
to echo their line? They learned 
all this at the Lenin university in 
Moscow. 

By political warfare, the com- 
munists have expanded their realm 
from fewer than 200 million people 
in 1945 to more than 800 million 
ten years later. Is it any wonder 
that they do their best to keep 
these methods secret from their 
enemies? 

Nevertheless, partial information 
has filtered out. I have talked with 
a half-dozen former students of the 
Lenin school who have since re- 
nounced communism. 

There are three principal types of 
schools teaching political or sub- 
versive subjects in the Soviet Un- 
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ion. These are: 1. the schools for 
domestic administration; 2. secret 
police schools; and 3. schools of 
political warfare. 

The first trains Soviet and satel- 
lite bureaucrats and administrators. 
The second trains saboteurs, terror- 
ists, spies, and couriers for foreign 
operations. The third specializes in 
foreign propaganda and organiza- 
tion, or political warfare. The basic 
difference between the secret-police 
and the political-warfare courses 
is that the former deals mainly 
with physical things like  assas- 
sination, torture, and secret com- 
munications, while the latter deals 
principally with matters of the 
mind, such as theory, agitation, and 
labor-union infiltration, and radio 
and newspaper work. 

Joseph Kornfeder joined the 
newly formed Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. in 1919, After surviv- 
ing the customary party feuds and 
changes of leadership, and achiev- 
ing the rank of central-executive 
committeeman, he was selected in 
1928 by General Gussev, then the 
resident underground Comintern 
boss of U.S. communism, to go to 
Moscow for special political train- 
ing. 

At Lenin university, he was as- 
signed to a dormitory room along 
with two Latin Americans and an 
Jrishman. 


The university accommodated 


300 students living on campus and 
300 more living outside. Ten per 
cent of the students were women. 
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The campus had a 1'%-acre drill 
ground, and a building for weap- 
ons training where uniformed Red- 
army instructors taught the me- 
chanics of a dozen types of machine 
guns, and of hand grenades, rifles, 
pistols, and homemade bombs. Off 
campus, there was a shooting range 
(shared with the GPU) and an 
abandoned railroad station and sid- 
ing where lessons were given in 
wrecking trains. 

Lenin-university students were 
allowed travel expenses to and 
from Moscow and about $13 a 
month pocket money. Subsistence 
allowances were paid to dependents 
left at home. Much of the $13 went 
into “voluntary” contributions to 
various Soviet patriotic causes. 

The curriculum was extremely 
arduous. Students were up at 6 A.M. 
for 30 minutes of calisthenics under 
a Red-army instructor. Classes were 
from 8 aM. to 6 p.m, with an 
hour’s break for lunch. Evening 
homework was heavy. 

The most significant thing about 
this college was the faculty. The 
regular teachers were mostly Rus- 
sians, with a few Central and 
Western Europeans. But the special 
lecturers were the top hierarchy of 
world communism. Kornfeder 
heard Stalin lecture once, Molotov 
three times; he heard Marshals 
Tuckachevsky, Vasiliev, and Bu- 
denny, and all of the Comintern 
brass including Dimitrov, Manuil- 
sky, Kuusinen, Bela Kun, S. Losoy- 
sky, and Togliatti. 
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When a prominent lecturer was 
talking, the entire student body 
would listen by earphones with si- 
multaneous interpretations. The 
five languages used were Russian, 
English, German, French, and 
Spanish. In routine classes, the stu- 
dents were divided up into their 
language groups, with interpreters 
where needed. 

Subjects taught at the Lenin uni- 
versity included: Leninism, party 
structure, Marxian economics, his- 
tory of the Soviet Union, strike 
strategy, front organizations, and 
military training (sabotage, guer- 
rilla tactics, bomb-throwing, demo- 
lition, weapons handling). 

This list is greatly condensed 
from notes taken by Kornfeder 
while at Lenin university. It may 


be valuable, however, to reproduce 
the following note verbatim. “Pre- 


successful armed in- 

Economic collapse 
and chaos. 2. Demoralization and 
dissension in governing circles. 3. 
Defeat of the government in a for- 
eign war or its inability to keep 
things going as a result of exhaus- 
tion following the war. 4. Ability 
of the party to take advantage of 
the situation.” 

This is a perfect capsule descrip- 
tion of China in 1945. And, thanks 
to the training received by Chinese 
Communist-party cadres in Soviet 
schools, the party was able to “take 
advantage of the situation.” 

At the end of the course, most 
students were required to write a 


condition for 
surrection: 1. 
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thesis, usually on the subject of 
their home countries as related to 
some revolutionary theme. But in 
the cases of certain unusually apt 
students, private coaching would be 
substituted. Kornfeder received 
such coaching from Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky, then the dean of the 
college (later foreign minister of 
the Ukraine). 

It was during these private talks 
that Manuilsky told Kornfeder, 
“War to the hilt, between com- 
munism and capitalism, is inevita- 
ble. Today, of course, we are not 
strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 or 30 years. To 
win, we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have 
to be put to sleep. So we shall be- 
gin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard-of concessions. The 
capitalist countries, stupid and de- 
cadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will 
leap at another chance to be 
friends. As soon as their guard is 
down, we shall smash them with 
our clenched fist.” 

Kornfeder once had a_ private 
interview with Stalin backstage at 
the Bolshoi theater during a ballet. 
Standing in a little buffet, from 
which the bartender was dismissed 
before the conversation began, they 
talked through an interpreter for a 
half-hour. Stalin asked questions 
about a factional fight in the Amer- 
ican Communist party. The im- 
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pressive thing about the episode is 
the interest displayed by Stalin in 
a foreign student and in the polli- 
tics of the American party. 

During his two-month summer 
vacations, Kornfeder traveled in 
south Russia and the Caucasus with 
several other students. On one of 
these trips, the students were star- 
tled when the local party secretary 
was killed by a sniper. A few 
weeks later they were awakened in 
the night by gunfire. In the morn- 
ing, it developed that the resident 
secret-police chief and his No. 2 
man had been lured into a moun- 
tain ambush and shot. 

In Moscow, the puzzled Korn- 
feder reported these incidents to S. 
Losovsky, a high Comintern of- 
ficial. Losovsky at once became 
very impatient and superior. “You 
Americans are children in these 
matters,” he snapped. “There is not 
a single day that from three to 12 
Soviet officials are not assassinated. 
The class war is going on all the 
time.” 

The experiences of John Hladun 
and William Odell Nowell at Len- 
in university were roughly parallel 
to Kornfeder’s, though they attend- 
ed several years later. 

Hladun, a Canadian of Ukrain- 
ian extraction, was drawn into the 
party through a Greek Church so- 


cial club that Canadian commu- 


nists had penetrated. An interesting 
facet of his story is that when he 
sailed for Europe on his way to 
Moscow he was instructed to talk 
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to fellow passengers in the most 
reactionary language he could de- 
vise. Hladun says that there were 
6,000 foreign students being trained 
when he was in Moscow. 

Nowell is one of the Lenin-uni- 
versity Negroes who has long since 
become an anti-communist. Others 
are Leonard Patterson and Man- 
ning Johnson, both of whom have 
testified before Congressional com- 
mittees. Another, Claude Light- 
foot, is still a communist and was 
a defendant in a Smith-act trial. 

While at the school, Nowell had 
the extraordinary gall to buck a pet 
idea of Comrade Stalin’s. This sup- 
posedly all-knowing “leader and 
teacher of the working class” had 
the brilliant theory that American 
Negroes must be encouraged to- 
ward “nationalism.” This meant 
that, come the revolution, a “black- 
belt” republic would be established 
in the Southeastern states from 
South Carolina through Texas. 
The West Indies would be thrown 
in as a sweetener. The white pop- 
ulation would be exterminated or 
transported to slave-labor camps 
elsewhere. The Negroes in the 
Northern states were to be collect- 
ed into enclaves apart from the 
whites so that they could dictate 
their own affairs. 

Nowell, as spokesman for most 
of the American Negroes then in 
Moscow, argued that American 
Negroes were trying to get away 
from segregation, not exaggerate it, 
and that therefore this was a poor 
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Way to attract them to commu- 
nism. Needless to say, Stalin reject- 
ed this heresy. Nowell was lucky 
to get home alive, and there is evi- 
dence that the “black-belt” theory is 
still Kremlin policy. 

Another cheering revolt by Ne 
ero Americans against Soviet dog- 
ma happened somewhat earlier. On 
the assumption that American Ne- 
groes were an exploited colonial 
class, they were assigned not to 
Lenin university, but to the Insti- 
tute for the Toilers of the Orient. 
The living conditions among the 
Orientals, the skimpy food, the 
bug-ridden barracks, were so far 
below the standard of the Ameri- 
can Negroes that they staged a 
strike. It was perhaps the only suc- 
cessful one in Soviet history, and 
they were reassigned to Lenin unt- 
versity. 

In 1933, Lenin 
moved out of Moscow, so that for- 


university was 
eigners in the capital could no 
longer see it. The new site, hous- 
ing the entire Comintern, was some 
20 miles southeast of Moscow, deep 
in the forest on a side road off a 
main highway. 

Igor Bogolepov, a former Soviet 
foreign-ofhce counsellor who es- 
caped to the West, visited the place 
in early 1940. He describes it as 
surrounded by a high wooden 
fence enclosing an area of at least 
a square mile. The single gate was 
flanked by guard towers, and the 
security check upon entering was 
unusually strict. At the rear of the 
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compound were two large one-story 
buildings housing Comintern of- 
fices and classrooms. The remain- 
der of the area was taken up with 


a central parade ground, surround- 


ed by two-story barracks in diago- 
nally slanted rows. Eudocio Ravines, 
a Peruvian ex-communist, also de- 
scribes a visit to this Comintern 
center in his The Yenan Way. 

Ravines received a type of special 
revolutionary training given to for- 
eign communist im- 
portant and busy to go through one 
of the colleges. His teachers were 
Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, and Li 
Lisan, top Chinese communists. 
They were quartered on an estate 
several miles outside Moscow, where 
their presence could not be detected 
by Western diplomats or newsmen. 
These Chinese coached 
Ravines for two weeks on how to 
set up a “popular-front” movement, 
which he later succeeded in doing 
in Chile. 

Since the war, the secrecy cloak- 
ing these schools has been very 
close. We know that Americans are 
being sent for short-term training 
to Prague, Czechoslovakia. Matt 
Cvetic, former FBI counterspy in 
the Pittsburgh area, described to 
me the “holier-than-thou” air of 
the returning students. 

The terrifying thing about the 
picture is that the U.S. has no po- 
litical-warfare schools at all! For 
30 years, the communists have been 
training political-warfare experts. 
We have trained none. 
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Catholic Digest Book Club 


Enemies Are Human 


Review 


LL GREAT Books have a thesis, 
point to be proved, and 
| nearly all good books have 
one. Reinhold Pabel puts his thesis 
into his title and proves it with a 
swiftly paced of one of 
the most danger-and-suspense-filled 
lives of modern times. It is his own 
life. 

Before the 2nd World War he 
was a quiet student of theology at 
the University of Miinster. His 
studies resulted in a book, Athos, 
the Holy Mountain, published in 
1940. Fifteen years passed before 
he produced Enemies Are Human, 
years that in the course of history 
and his own personal life were 
filled with events in considerable 
contrast to the placid liturgical sea- 
sons of the monks he wrote of in 
his first youth. 

The war snatched him up into 
Hitler’s army. A sergeant in the 
115th Panzer Grenadiers, he slogged 
his way through the sodden _hor- 
rors of the Russian front. Excerpts 
from his diary come along like 
flash-bulb photos, each telling a 
sharp, compacted story: the burial 
detail; the rooster crowing trium- 
phantly after surviving an eight- 
day rain of steel; the comrade killed 





story 


as he utters the last words of a fun- 
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ny story; the final words of a fellow 
sergeant, “For Hitler I do not want 
to die!” 

His thesis that enemies are hu- 
man is supported by the friendly 
reception the Ukrainians gave the 
invaders. More than 100,000 young 
Ukrainians were ready to fight be- 
side the Germans for the liberation 
of their country from the Reds; the 
people invited the Germans into 
their homes and waved flags of 
welcome at their approach, but 
Hitler did not believe that enemies 
could be human. The first ominous 
sign was the appearance of “For 
Germans Only” signs in the restau- 
rants; from that, the treatment of 
the population degenerated to the 
usual nazi rule over the van- 
quished. 

Sergeant Pabel was saved from 
almost certain death in the turn of 
the tide in the first months of 1943. 
He had been in a hospital with an 
ear infection, and even when the 
Germans were scouring the hospi- 
tals for manpower he was passed 
over and put on a westbound train. 
Upon recovery, he was assigned to 
Rommel’s Afrika corps, but the 
German front in Africa collapsed 
before his unit could reach it. 

On the Volturno front, he en- 
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countered the Americans for the 
first ime when he captured a group 
of eight wounded. The thesis re- 
curs. Pabel spoke English and, 
with interrupuons by exploding 
shells, his conversation with Lieu- 
tenant Lindsey, of Dallas, Texas, 
about the reason for the war 


reached a discussion of Nietzsche’s 


poetry. In a sudden descent to 
immediate affairs, the lieutenant 
pointed out that they were  sur- 
rounded by the Americans, who 
might appear at any moment. 
Pabel could not possibly get his 
prisoners safely to the German 
lines but neither would he give up 
himself and his men to them. He 
was gravely wounded trying to get 
back, crawled 80 yards to the re- 
turning American group, and lost 
consciousness. He woke up a pris- 
oner. 

So much for the physical dangers 
of his life. Next comes the  sus- 
pense. Although the flashback tech- 
nique is used in the story of his 
escape from a pow camp in the 
U.S., his storytelling skill makes 
you live the years of his shadow 
life with him. The moment-to- 
moment vigilance he had to main- 
tain to pass as an ordinary resident 


of Chicago is more than enough to 
keep the reader nervous; a touch 
of his German accent, a_ stilted 
phrase when a slang expression 
would be natural, the constant 
strain of silence and deception 
about his past, getting a_ social- 
security number—any casual inci- 
dent of everyday life could betray 
him. 

The rsi finally catches him, of 
course; otherwise the stirring tale 
would never have come out in book 
form. But the arrest doesn’t take 
place until he has been married 
(at St. Andrew’s in Chicago; the 
business of baptismal and_ First 
Communion certificates is a homey 
Catholic touch, what with the difh- 
culties of an assumed name, and 
so on), has a child, and is rather 
well-established in a little book 
business. 

The thesis is clinched in the final 
chapters with the account of Pabel’s 
TV and newspaper fame, and of 
how human the Americans were 
after all to a captured enemy. 

Enemies Are Human is pub- 
lished by the John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia (248 pp. $3.50). Sce 
the Catholic Digest Book Club ad- 
vertisement on page 3. 


Once purinc Edmund Burke’s famous denunciation of Warren Hastings, 
Burke stopped suddenly in mid-sentence. Slowly and impressively he pointed 
his finger at Hastings, saying nothing for perhaps a full minute. Then he 


went on. 


Later a listener told him, “Mr. Burke, that pause of yours was most effec- 
tive. I held my breath, wondering what you were going to say next.” 


“That,” replied Burke, “is precisely what I was doing.” 


H. M. 
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Parents find peace of mind when 
other mothers care for 
their children 


By Barsara Mervitte AGEE 


Condensed from Everywoman’s* 


— baby-sitting has 
grown to the organization stage 
in California. There a_baby-sit- 
ters’ cooperative has been formed, 
to supply member families with re- 
liable sitters for the asking. No 
money is involved. Time is the 
medium of exchange. 

Back in 1950, a young mother, 
Margaret Mutti, her husband, and 
their two small boys moved into a 
new neighborhood in a town on 
the San Francisco peninsula. She 
knew no trustworthy older woman 
or teen-ager, and her relatives lived 
too far away. Margaret was a 
member of the Child Study section 
of the American Association of 
University Women in her town. 
Here she met regularly with other 
young mothers, all with that same 
baby-sitter problem. She suggested 
the idea of “you sit for me, and 
I'll sit for you.” Fifty mothers 
eagerly agreed. 
St., New 1955. 
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They gave the name “gadders” 
to the parents who were going out. 
The gadders were to feel no sense 
of imposing on the sitter, for the 
gadders in turn would do the same 
for another family. On the other 
hand, the sitting mother was to 
be protected against excessive de- 
mands. 

The whole scheme depended on 
husbands. For whenever a wife de- 
parted on her sitting assignment, 
hubby had to take over at home, 
unless it was decided that he, in- 
stead of she, should do the coopera- 
tive baby-sitting! 

In the first six months, the sweet 
spirit of mutual co-operation did 
not always prevail. There was Mrs. 
Smith, who had three children 
under four years of age. Mrs. Smith 
would ask for a sitter to be at her 
home at 6 o'clock. The sitting 
mother willingly planned her day 
so that she could leave her home 
at that early hour. However, when 
she arrived at Mrs. Smith’s home, 
she was presented with a list of 
duties. On and on the list went, 
including feeding the dog, putting 
out the cat, and toileting the chil- 
dren later in the evening. 

After several mothers had gone 
through this routine, it was agreed 
that Mrs. Smith should have the 
other side of cooperation explained 
to her. She took the criticism well 
and became an outstanding co- 


operator. 
Then there was the woman 
©) 1955 by Everywoman’s Magazine, Inc., and reprinted 
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whose standards of house cleaning 


were far below those of most of 
the other women. Several mother 
sitters found soiled diapers left un- 
rinsed in her bathroom, dirty bath- 
water standing in the tub, and 
woodwork so dirty it was hard to 
tell the color of the paint. At last, 
there was never a sitter available 
for her, and it became the duty of 
the chairman to ask her to raise 
her standards. She could not see 
the point, however, and was finally 
asked to resign. 
The chairman 
elected by majority vote. Margaret 
Mutti was the first chairman, and 
it was her duty to preside over the 
first semiannual meetings. 
These meetings would provide a 
time to meet new members and 
discuss problems. After six months 
of cooperating, the first meeting 
was held. At that time, the key to 
the cooperative’s continued success 
was added in the form of a new 
rule: “Special problems or even 
arise 


was a mother 


two 


personality differences that 
which lead to the discomfort of 
any of the mothers should be 
talked over immediately with the 
group chairman.” 

The chairman 
human buffer. No one was to keep 
her problems or dislikes to herself 
or pass them on to a neighbor to 
become magnified. In the second 
six months of operation, the 
mothers found that most problems 
of the night before looked petty 
as they were related to the chair- 


was to be the 


man in the morning’s cold light. 

However, there were real prob- 
lems that needed working out. One 
evening, Mrs. Bennett, who had 
two small daughters under three 
years of for the Webbs. 
Pam, six years old, and her younger 
brother, Robbie, were in their night 
clothes when Mrs. Bennett arrived. 
They dutifully kissed their parents 
good-by and settled down on the 
couch for a story. This was nice. 
But when Mrs. Bennett closed the 
book, announcing that it was time 
for bed, she faced rebellion. 

An hour later, Mrs. Bennett 
emerged the winner. But it was 
a touch-and-go battle which left 
her vowing that she would never 
sit with Pam again. 

The next morning, Mrs. Bennett 
made a call at the chairman’s 
home. She was furious about Pam’s 
“atrocious and ill-mannered”  be- 
havior. “Lhe chairman _ listened, 
then she took from her bookshelf 
Arnold Gesell’s book, The Child 
From Five to Ten. There they 
found that Pam had acted natural- 
ly for a child of her age. Mrs. 
Bennett began to realize that she 
would be facing a similar behavior 
problem in her own family in a 
few years. Yes, she has sat with 
Pam several times since. 

It was obvious in the early stages 
of the co-op that it took a mini- 
mum of 14 couples for the group 
to work smoothly; also, that if the 
membership were larger than 25 
couples the organization became 


age, Sat 
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too awkward to operate. Whenever 
the membership climbs above 25, 
the co-op divides into sections, 
grouping the members according 
to convenient geographical _loca- 
tion. Each section then has its own 
chairman and secretary. 

The movement has 
steadily that two cooperatives now 
function in the area, covering a 
good portion of two counties. One 
consists of 100 members, divided 
into four sections; the other, of 35 
members, in two sections. 

Offhand, it would seem a tre- 
mendous job for a section secretary 
to keep track of the comings and 
goings of 25 women, but it really 
is not. The system is so simple 
that each woman can take her turn 
of one month as secretary. 

The secretary keeps the books 
by adding and subtracting hours 
from each member’s individual ac- 
count sheet, kept with the others 
in a_loose-leaf binder. If Mrs. 
Smith sits four hours for Mrs. 
Jones, Mrs. Smith has four hours 
added to her amount and Mrs. 
Jones has four hours subtracted. 
However, Mrs. Jones can never let 
her account get lower than —15 
hours, or she will not get a sitter. 
In other words, if you wish to gad, 
you also must sit. 

When Mrs. Jones wants a sitter 
she telephones the secretary, and 
says, “May I have a sitter on Satur- 
day, the 4th, from 7 p.m. until 1?” 

The secretary writes this request 
on a working sheet, and then starts 


grown so 


November 


telephoning those mothers whose 
accounts show the largest minus 
balance. She continues calling un- 
til she finds a mother who can and 
is willing to sit for Mrs. Jones. 
These two words is willing are one 
of the charms of this type of co- 
operating—you can or not, just as 
you please. You can say, “Yes, I'll 
be glad to” or “I’m sorry, but not 
that night.” 

When the secretary has found a 
sitter for Mrs. Jones she telephones 
her and gives her the name of her 
sitter. Then on Saturday morning, 
Mrs. Jones calls the sitter to con- 
firm the time and make any neces- 
sary personal arrangements. 

The secretary’s job is time-con- 
suming, but she is also paid well 
for her trouble. She not only does 
not have to sit during her month 
of service unless she wishes to, but 
she is paid one and a half hours 
by each member, which adds any- 
where from 21 to 3714 hours to her 
account, depending on the section 
membership. 

Fathers are not overlooked as 
baby-sitters. Many of the children’s 
reaction is, “Oh boy, we get a 
daddy tonight!” Perhaps fathers do 
their baby-sitting in the same man- 
ner as they do the family grocery 
shopping. They put a lot of extras 
in the bag—an extra story or a little 
leniency. The Benson’s four-year- 
old, Danny, would cling to them 
each evening they tried to go out. 
A father came to sit. Danny made 
no effort to hold his parents back 
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but stood in the doorway and man- 
fully waved good-by. 

When you speak of the Baby- 
Sitters’ cooperative you think first 
of the joy of going out free of care, 
but there is also the joy of sitting 
in a house not your own. Your 
own dishes, ironing, mending are 
far behind you. You relax. 

Many of the members have been 
in the cooperative since its begin- 
ning almost five years ago. They 
cannot praise it enough. Some par- 
ents who can afford to pay profes- 
sional sitters continue with the 
co-op for the simple reason, they 
say, that they can completely relax 
in the knowledge that an experi- 
enced mother is with their chil- 
dren. 

Many couples have found the 
co-op a financial relief. The Browns 
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kept a record of their hours out for 
nine months, and then multiplied 
by 50¢. They had saved $50. 

Some couples, like the Elliotts, 
joined on a trial basis. They lived 
in a remote section of town, and 
had four children. They had _re- 
signed themselves to rare evenings 
out. Joining the co-op opened new 
vistas. They still are not the “gad- 
dingest” couple in the group, but 
they do enjoy at least two evenings 
a month out together without con- 
cern for their family. 

Even the children like this idea 
of parent exchange. The very young 
ones seem to sense that the person 
in charge has more than a casual 
interest in them. The older chil- 
dren have a definite feeling of be- 
longing, of being a part of a cos 
operative group. 


Starched with self-esteem. 
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Impatient motorists locking horns. 
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beautiful full color 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


You can now send these most beau- 
tiful Christmas cards, faithfully 
reproduced from original paintings 
by Alejandro Rangel Hidalgo. They 
are cards you will be proud to send 
your friends and your friends will 
be honored to receive. 


EPIPHANY 


“| bought the first five Hidalgo paintings and 
sent them to a Brother of the Order of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate in Quebec, 
Canada. This Brother is building a mammoth 
monument to Our Lady and has made a col- 
lection of pictures of the Blessed Virgin. He 
says that these five Mexican paintings are 
the most beautiful in the whole collection!!!" 
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The “LIVES OF SAINTS” Vividly Retold 
and Illustrated in Glorious Color! 
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See miracu- 
lous cure of 
a sick nun 
through 
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St. Pius X 

| | ERE in one big book are the 
inspiring lives of many be- 

loved Saints — including most 
likely your own Patron Saint— 
retold in vivid stories and illus- 
trated with 48 full-page, full- 
color art masterpieces by famous 
painters like Raphael, Titian, etc. 
These paintings range from St. 
Michael the Archangel to our 
most recently canonized Saint — 
the Blessed Pope Pius X. 

The very moment you open this 
book, you're swept into the glor- 
ious past. You explore the cata- 
combs of Rome with young, curious 
» we Jerome...Sail across choppy seas 
with St. Augustine and bring Chris- 

NQ"Hantty to England’s shores...Join 
im “he throngs listening to St. An- 
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4% witness to many experi- 
ences of our holy Saints. 
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Read the in- 
spiring story 
of Mother 
Cabrini 


See Peter's escape! Thrown 
into prison by King Herod, 
Peter is miraculously freed 
of his heavy chains by an 
angel of the Lord and es- 
capes to rejoin the Apostles. 


Fascinating Symbols 


of the Saints 


The symbols traditionally 
used to identify many of 
the Saints are illustrated 
and explained. Inlaid in 
gold on the cover is the 
Hand of God extended in 
blessing — symbol of All 
Saints Scores 
more shown in the 
book will add 
greatly to your 
love of God's Holy 
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+] Francis Cardinal Speliman, 
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Excerpts from 
writings and 
letters of the 
Saints are in- 
cluded in your 
volume. In their 
own words, they 
reveal their 
innermost 
neste to you. 
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BOOK CLUBS OR 
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Archbishop of New York 


Examine the Book IO Days FREE! 


Price Only $5.95 Complete 
Payable $1 Monthly if Delighted 


Imagine...The Calendar of Saints and ap- 
pendix showing all feasts celebrated on any 
day of the Church year... giving valuable 
information about our best known Saints 

Imagine Specially selected type for 
easy, enjoyable readinz Nearly 600 pages 
of vivid stories and full color art master- 
pieces bound in’genuine Artcraft which 
recreates a rare 15th Century binding 

Imagine 24-Karat Gold page tops ‘ 
magnificent church window’ end papers 
showing great Saints in glorious full color 

pure silk ribbon marker. and many 
other distinctive features of rare beauty. 

Examine LIVES OF SAINTS for 10 days 
FREE. If delighted, keep it for only $5.95 
complete—payable $1 monthly. Otherwise 
return it and pay nothing at all. Send no 
money! Mail the coupon at the left today! 
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